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is probably no nation upon carth which has had 


as much experience, and arrived at so much in- | 


‘yrmation and usefulness in relation to the organ- | 


zation of the military, asthe French. I believe 
‘hat that is the organization, also, of the English 
regiments, though I cannot confidently speak as 
to that point; but I am confidently informed that 
guch is the organization of the French regiments; 


each regiment being divided into three battalions, | 


each battalion having so many companies. This 
plan has been recommended by many Army offi- 
cers with whom I have conversed, and they uni- 
yersally say that it is the best organization which 
can possibly be adopted. 

But, sir, the great question comes at last: whether 
there should be any increase in the regular force 
ornot. I believe there ought to be an increase in 
the recular force; and so believing, I am satisfied 


that the mode suggested to the Senate in this bill | 
by thecommittee, is the best which can be adopted. | 


| believe there ought to be an increase in the reg- 


ylar force, not only to answer the present exigen- | 


ciesof the service, but for permanent employment 
hereafter. The present exigency isthe Utah war. 
Itis not a war in the technical sense of the term; 
it isa rebellion on the part of the Mormon people, 
which it becomes necessary and proper on the 
part of the Government of the United States to 
crush. 

lask Senators if this rebellion is to be permit- 
ted to go unpunished ? if this insurrection in Utah 
isto be permitted to exist? if the laws and Gov- 
ernment of this country are to be put at defiance? 
[ ask, are gentlemen prepared to admit this imper- 
ium in imperio to exist which the people of Utah 
have set up for themselves? I am one of those 
who believe that as long as we have a Govern- 
ment, the laws of that Government should be en- 
forced in every quarter of the country. I believe 
that the peace, good order, and dignity of the 
Government should be enforced and vindicated 
upon all occasions. Iam one of those who be- 
lieve that this rebellion, or insurrection, or what- 
ever else you may term it, in Utah, should be 
crushed; and erushed effectually, if it shall be 
necessary to sacrifice every individual in that 
country. 

What is the condition of the Mormon war? 


What is the condition of the Mormon country? | 
What force will it be necessary to send against | 


them in order to effect this important object? I 
consider that the Mormon force is by no means 
one to be slighted. 
tion, such as I think every Senator will believe, 
that a force can be mustered into service in Utah 
under the command of Brigham Young, to the 
extent at least of four or five thousand efficient 
troops. We are informed, I think, by Captain Van 
Vliet, who was sent into that country for the pur- 
te of spying out the land, that Brigham Young 
as an organized, well-equipped force of not less 
than four or five thousand men. We are in- 
formed upon reliable authority—upon authorit 
on which I rely at least—that he has formed alli- 
ances with neighborin 
those Indians, incensed as they are against the 
people of the United States, and ready to strike 
4 blow whenever they have an opportunity to do 
it, will readily join Brigham Young in his opera- 
ons against the United States. Combine these 
‘wo elements together, and J think the opposition 
power of Mormonism is by no means to be de- 
spised by this Government. Four or five thou- 
sand effective troops, well armed and equipped as 
We understand they are, fighting on their own 
por Dr a full knowledge of all an naan s 
the to hy of the country, fighting for 
er eanhainta Toes‘ gene ac 
for their religion, infuriated by their fanaticism, 
's Not a force that is to be despised by this Gov- 
‘rament. With all the advantages which they 
Se pomeee of a full knowledge of the country, 
ing behind the defiles and gorges of the 
mountains, I think it will require a large force to 
put them down. 
What is the force that has been sent against 
m? We are told that there are only four or five 
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We have authentic informa- | 


Indian tribes, and that | 


and as they believe fighting | 
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regiments, the effective extent of which cannot | 
exceed two thousand men. The probability is | 


| that the effective force of the army under Colonel | 


| army-followers, and persons who are engaged in 





| the Mormons are able to bring into the field? I 


Johnston, now in the mountains of Utah, does | 
not exceed fifteen hundred men. That has been | 
reinforced to some extent by a few teamsters and | 
the contractor’s service, and we understand that | 
three or four or halfa dozen companies have been 
united with him. How many can Colonel John- 
ston command in the spring? How many is he | 
likely to have to march into Utah, against this 
large, powerful, and effective force of Mormons? 
Not more thantwo thousand, atthe utmost extent, 
and that little force must be diminished before the 
campaign can open; death must make its mark 
in the ranks of our soldiers. 

How far has the Government in its power, and 
to what extent can itreinforce thearmy in Utah? | 
The Commanding General, we see, has already | 
ordered two regiments and two companies to ren- 
dezvous at Fort Leavenworth, to join the expe- 
dition in the spring. What force is that ? The first 
regiment of cavalry, one regiment of infantry and 
two companies of artillery. How many will be 
embraced in thatnumber? With the fullest num- 
ber of companies, and the fullest number of men in 
each company, none of these regiments can ex- 
ceed seven hundred men. Then the force which 
is detailed to reinforce the army in Utah, cannot 
exceed fifteen hundred men, which, added to the 
fifteen hundred or two thousand already in the 
field, will make a force of three thousand, or three 
thousand five hundred men. Is that sufficient to 
overcome the formidable array of power which 


do not believe it is sufficient. 

From what source can the Government of the | 
United States draw other troops, to add to those | 
who are now detailed for the service in Utah? 
You have one hundred and ninety-eight compa- 
nies in your whole Army. You have forty-eight 
companies in your four regiments of artillery; 
you have one hundred companies in your ten 
regiments of artillery, and you have fifty com- 
panies of mounted troops—in all one hundred and 
ninety-eight companies. At this moment, out of 
this force of one hundred and ninety-eight com- 
panies, there are one hundred and fifty-eight com- 
panies in the fieid and stationed atdistant frontier 
posts, leaving only thirteen companies to garrison 
your interior fortifications and your whole ex- 
tended Atlantic coast. From what quarter are you 
to draw any reinforcements to the army in Utah? | 
Will you take them from Florida? We have a | 
war now in progress in Florida with a hostile 
band of savages, who are exceedingly infuriated | 
against the people of that country, and are seiz- 
ing every opportunity to strike a blow. Will | 
you withdraw the regular or from Florida to 
send them to Utah? If you do that, you must 
expose the people of Florida to the scalping knife | 
and tomahawk of the savage, or you must supply 
the deficiency by a volunteer force in Florida. 
Even now such is the smallness of the Army, 
that you have been compelled to employ a volun- 
teer force in Florida; and if you take away the 
regulars who are there, and send them to join the 
Utah army, you must add to that volunteer force 
for the protection of the people of Florida. Are 
you prepared to employ volunteers? Of course 
they are always infinitely more expensive, and 
never as efficient as regulars. 

Will you withdraw your regular troops from 
Texas? There you have the second regiment of 
cavalry, and one regiment of infantry. Can you 
withdraw any part of that force from the frontier 
of Texas, hen you consider the exposed char- 
acter of that frontier, and leave the people of Texas 
to the marauding incursions of hostile bands of 
Indians? I do not think that force can with safety 
be withdrawn. Can you take any troops from 
New Mexico? Are th 





so hostile to the white people, and who are dis- 


posed atall times to strike whenever they find the | 


opportunity to do so with impunity? We know 


e people of New Mexico | 
to be exposed to the surrounding savages whoare | 
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| what is the character of the Navajo and Apache 
Indian, and other hostile warlike tribes that sur- 
round New Mexico. Are you prepared to allow 
| the troops you have in New Mexico for the pro- 


| tection of the people there to be withdrawn to 





swell the army in Utah? I think not. 

Then as to the Pacific coast, how can you with- 
| draw any men from that section? You have to 
| guard the frontier settlements of Oregon and 
| Washington Territories, and the troops which 
you have there are not even sufficient to do this. 
he history of the last two or three years demon- 
strates the fact, that in order to quell the hostile 
Indians on the frontiers of that country, a much 
larger force than you have been able to send there 
has been requisite and necessary. 

Then, looking at the position of your Army in 
every section of the Union, there is not a single 
point from which you can withdraw additional 
force from the regular Army to join the atmy in 
Utah. The wholeavailable force which could be 
spared from the exigencies and necessities of the 
service in other quarters, has already been called 
into the field by the commanding general, and 
what is it? The contemptible force of three thou- 
sand or four thousand men. If, from considérn- 
tions of economy, or any other corfsiderations, the 
army in Utah shall not be properly reinforced by 
the time the campaign opens in the spring, and that 
army shall be cut up or destroyed by the Mor- 
mons, I ask what excuse gentlemen can present 
for voting against supplies and additional rein- 
forcements? Is that gallant army to be exnosed 
to the danger and risk of that campaign because 
it may cost a few million dollars to reinforce 
them? Is money to be put in the scale against 
blood? God forbid thatit should! If it was neces- 
sary to send ten thousand troops to Utah, and ex- 
pend $1,000,000 to crush this rebellion, I would 
expend it before I would suffer one hundred of 
your people to be sacrificed by the infuriated Mor- 
mons. What excuse could gentlemen present xf 
any disaster should occur to this army in Utah? 
The miserable consideration that it may cost a 
few million dollars! Sir, we must reinforce this 
army to such an extent that they shall be safe in 
their operations, either by the increase of the reg- 
ular force, or by calling out volunteers; and we 
all know the expense to which the call of volun- 
teers always leads, and the danger to which it 
may give rise. 

I am opposed to the use of volunteers in this 
Utah war. The very consideration of humanity 
is enough to prevent the calling out of the volun- 
teer force. Send volunteers to Utah to suppress 
this insurrection! Why, sir, you know that vol- 
unteers, when they are once set in motion, are 
unrestrained by any order. Send volunteers to 
Utah, and every man, woman, and child in that 
Territory will be exposed to the danger Of sacri- 
fice. No, sir; let us send disciplined troops; let 
us send the regular Army; let us send troops who 
are disinterested, who are subject to the coutrol 
of their officers, and will be regulated and directed 
by the dictates of humanity. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is @ssential 
that the army in Utah should be reinforced. I 
do not think it can be reinforced without an addi- 
tion to the regular Army, such as is proposed in 
this bill. This is the cheapest and the quickest 
way of obtaining recruits sufficient to throw a 
force into Utah which, under the circumstances 
of the case, may beeome necessary to crush the 
rebellion that exists in that country. : 

But if the Utah war were out of the question, 
if that were suppressed, I consider that still there 
is an exigency for the increase of your Army for 
permanentand futureemployment. Look at your 
extended country; look at the wide extent of your 
frontiers; look at the necessity for the protection 
of your people. You have a line of sea-coast ex- 
teriding for more than two thousand miles on the 
Atlantic, every city, of which has a fortification, 
more or less; and those fortifications, and the ar- 
'| senals and public stores, must be protected and 
'| taken eare of by yourtroops. There isa demand 
for a portion of your Army at least. In Florida, 
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in Texas, in New Mexico, in Arizona, in Wash- you have two regiments of nee troops sta- 


ington, in California, in Oregon, the wide extent 
of your frontier requires a very large increase of 
the Army, to give protection to the inhabitants, 
whom, by your laws and policy, you have in- 
duced to emigrate to, and settle in, those regions. 
Besides this, there are your emigrant routes, 
on which you have expended millions of dollars | 
for the use of the people going from your Atlantic 
to your Pacific possessions. Are not the wagon- 
roads that you have prepared, inviting emigrants, 
to be protected ? Is there to be no protection given 
to your emigrants who go from this part of the | 
country to the Pacific coast? You have recently | 
established an overland mail route across the con- 
tinent. Is no protection to be given by the estab- | 
lishment of a line of military posts along that 
route, to the mails which-you send, to the serv- | 


’ 
} 


ants that drive them, and to the passengers that |) 


go in those coaches and wagons? Even this is 
a requisite which calls loudly on the Government 


for the establishment of military posts, and the | 


stationing of troops, along the line of emigration. |, 


When you take into consideratian all these va- | 
rious demands of the Government, I think the 
army which you have in the field at present is 
by no means commensurate with the demands of 
the Government. Let us look at tne present con- 
dition of the Army, and see what it would be with 
the proposed increase which this bill establishes. 


I think when the analysis is made, much of the || 


apprehension which gentlemen have about the 
danger of a large standing Army must be dissi- | 
pated. You have now one hundred and ninety- 


eight companies, and we peoesre to add thirty | 
i 


companies—making two hundred and twenty- | 
eight. That is all the increase. To be sure there | 


is some small increase in the number of officers || 
—ninety company officers—and a small increase || 
of the medical staff, as proposed, but that is all. || 


There may be a few dozen musicians and non- | 
commissioned officers attached, but that is a very | 
immaterial point. We shall then have two hun- | 
dred and twenty-eight companies, which at the | 
ultimate amount of ninety-six, the maximum 
number authorized by this bill, would give your 
Army twenty-one thousand eight hundred and | 
eighty-eight men. That would be the entire force, | 
with every company filled up to ninety-six men. | 
But, sir, any one who is familiar with the condi- | 
tion of the Army, must know that there never are | 
more than two thirds of the aggregate number in | 
the companies on the average. During the Mex- | 
ican war, when the maximum number was one 
hundred men, there never wasa battle fought by | 
the American troops in which there were more | 
than thirty-seven men in each company who went | 
into anengagement That, I understand, is well | 
ascertained to have been about the average num- | 
ber that went into all the engagements with the | 
Mexicans. When the maximum was one hun- | 
dred, the average number of available men in the | 
company was only thirty-seven; and now with a | 
maximum of ninety-six, how many do you sup- | 
pose these companies will always have? They | 
will never have more thantwo thirds of that num- | 
ber. 

Let me give you an instance to show how this 
operates: The first regiment of cavalry was or- 
ganized about two yearsago. Their headquar- 
ters were at Leavenworth. The number of com- | 
panies was filled up by the recruiting officers to | 
the maximum allowed by law, and they were sent | 
to their headquarters. In less than twelve months, 
over four hundred of them had deserted; more 
thap one half of the whole regiment had deserted, 
and the companies were reduced to less than one | 
half the maximum. That is the condition of a | 
great many of the regiments. From casualties of | 
this sort, either desertion, or death, orothercause, 
the companies never contain, on an average, more | 
than two thirds of the maximum number author- | 
ized by law. 

Now, let me suppose that the companies will 
contain, ordinarily and generally, two thirds of | 
the maximum number, making sixty-two. If the | 
two hundred and twenty-eight companies have 
sixty-two in each, they would only amount to 
fourteen thousand one hundred and thirty-six 
men. Is that a large standing army to be dreaded? 
Is that too much of a military force to be used in 
this wide extent of country, where so many de- 
mands are made on the Government for protec- 
tion? Even in Texas, at the present time, when 


} 
| 
| 
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| of volunteers for the 


| of such an enormous character. 





| tioned there, the Legislature has called, by a 
| formal application, on the Congress of the United 
States to authorize that State to raise a regiment 


»mmittee on Military Affairs, and sent to the 


War Department for its opinion on its propriety. | 
| Even now, in the present condition of things, the | 


| people of Texas are calling for additional protec- 


where. 
3ut if this force be reduced to the peace estab- 
| lishment of fifty-two after the exigency of the 
Mormon difficulty is out of the way, with fifty- 
two men in each company, that being the regu- 
| lation according to the peace establishment, the 
| Army would consist of only eleven thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six men. I do not, of course, 
include the officers; I speak only of the rank and 
file. That is the mighty army which has created 
so much apprehension in the minds of gentlemen 
as to endanger public liberty—eleven thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six men! 
These are my opinions, Mr. President, in rela- 
| tion to the necessity of an increased force. But 
it has been objected by gentlemen on the other 
side of the Chamber that the Army ought not to 
| be increased, and nothing should be added to it, 
| no matter in what circumstances the country may 
find itself, because the expenses of the Army are 
The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hate] yesterday told 
| us that some years ago the expense of a soldier 
was so much, and that now it is one thousand or 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. That reminds me 
very much of an argument which I heard used by 
the Whigs in 1840, when they were objecting to 
Mr. Van Buren’s reélection. They told the peo- 
ple then that in former times the expenses of the 
, Government did not exceed ten or twelve million 
| of dollars a year; but now, under Mr. Van Buren, 
| it was spending $27,000,000. What a contrast! 
| How extravagant was Mr. Van Buren’s admin- 
istration! It had spent $27,000,000, when the 
| Government had, in former years, got along with 
at least one third of the amount! Because the 
| expenses of the Army twenty years ago were 
| $5,000,000 a year, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire predicates the argument that the expenses 


of the Army now ought not to be fifteen or 
twenty million dollars! Does not the gentle- 
man understand that this country is advancing 
in population, advancing in area, advancing in 
everything which requires expense? Is it anargu- 
mentagainst the existence of an Army now which 
the country demands and requires to be kept in 
the field, that fifteen or twenty million dollars 
are expended annually when ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty years ago an Army of four or five thousand 
men was all that was necessary, and their expense 
was much smaller? To'say nothing of the in- 
creased number of your Army, the expense of 
everything has increased which the exigencies 
of the country demands. The expense of main- 
taining the Army is much greater per man than 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Upon what principle did the Senator from New 
Hampshire vote at the last session to increase his 
own pay and mine to $3,000 a year, instead of 
eight dollars a day which had been established in 
1817? In 1817, the expense of living in the city 
of Washington was not more than one dollar and 
twenty-five centsaday. I remember when I was 


|, here, in 1830, I stopped at Brown’s hotel, which 


| was as good then as it is now, and paid one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a day; but now you cannot 
stay there for less than two dollars and fifty cents 
aday. Such has been the increase everywhere 
all over the United States in the expense of main- 
taining human life—the expense of transporta- 
tion, the expense of provision, the expense of 
everything which is attendant on the operations 
of the Army in all its various branches. Is it an 
argument in favor of disbanding the Army, that 
it costs more than it did some years ago? I ask 
the Senator to take back his vote which was based 
on the principle that the expenses of members of 
Congress have so accumulated in this city that 
it became necessary to increase our pay, if he 
makes that argument applicable to the expenses 
of the are 

But the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Fos- 


TER] yesterday objected to the increase of the 





protection of their frontier | 
pee: That avplication has been referred to the | 
( 


tion from the Government, and so they callevery- | 
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Army, and, indeed, to the very existence ; 
Army, because, he said, Indian difficulticn = 
wars had been created by the Army of the Unines 
States, and not by the frontier settlers. He gay 
that, wherever you send a body of troops ae 
make a fortification or post in the Indian nen 
try, difficulties occur, and it is the presence of i. 
troops that produces the difficulty. Lask that Sen. 
ator to point out the instance in which troops of 
the United States have been sent in advance of 
the settlements of the people. Ideny it. | 8a 
that, in no instance, has the Government on 
established a fortification in the Indian country 
in advance of the settlements your people hay. 
made. These troops are sent, and these military 
posts are established after the settlements are 
made, and for the protection of the settlements 
Is it not right that that should be done? Wha, 
doctrine is that which would leave your frontier 
settlements open to the incursion of hostile say. 
ages? It is true, posts have been established o, 
the emigrant route where there are no settlements 
but the reason is the same. They are intended 
for the protection of your emigrants who go from 
this part of the country to the Pacific coast. Ther 
is no instance in the history of our military oper. 
ations in which the Government has established 
military posts, and sent your troops into Indian 
nations where we have no white settlement to 
protect. 

The Senator is mistaken as to the operation of 
these causes. The difficulty with the Indians has 
been that your people are ever ready to seize upon 
vacant land. ‘Their peculiar idiosyncracy is to 
seize upon lands which do not belong to them, 
and they are always like the seas, not content 
with what they have, but would stretch their arms 
to grasp in all the shore. It is this lawless sort 
of emigration which characterizes the people of 
the northern States more than that section from 
which I come, that has produced all these difi- 
culties with the Indians, and Indian wars. The 
Government has only used the Army of the Uni- 
ted States in the establishment of posts for the 
protection of the emigrants who have gone into 
these new countries; and in that the Government 
has done right. 

But, sir, it is objected by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and others on the other side of the 
Chamber, that this increase must not be made; in- 
deed err. argue as if the Army ought to be dis- 
banded, because they say a portion of the Army 
has been used in Kansas to illustrate popular sov- 
ereignty. A portion of the Army has been used 
in Kansas; and therefore, because it has been used 
in Kansas to accomplish particular ends, the Army 
ought not to be increased, but ought to be dis- 
banded! Yes, sir, a portion of the Army has 
been used in Kansas; but for what purpose? Ac- 
cording to my reading of the circumstances and 
history of the times, that Army has been em- 

loyed for the purpose of keeping the peace in 

ansas. It has been put there, not to control 
popular sentiment, not to control the elections of 
the people, not to put down popular sovereignty, 
not to set up the minority against the majority of 
the people; but it has been put there for the pur 

ose of keeping the peace, of executing the laws— 
aws which were recognized by every branch of 
this Governmentas valid and constitutional. The 
use of the Army has been a matter of necessity 10 
Kansas. It was not only necessary, but o~ 
that troops should be employed there for the pur- 
pose of protecting the people in the enjoyment ol 
their rights. : 

Gentlemen seem to express regret that any por 
tion of the troops of the United States were et 
ployed in Kansas. Sir, they are not singular i! 
their regrets. I too regret that there ever was ® 
soli soldier sent into Kansas. If it had not 
been that the Army of the United States was set! 
to Kansas, the ate which has agitated the 
— mind and distracted the country would have 

long since settled. If it had not been for the 
interposition of the troops in Kansas, there would 
not to-day have been an Abolitionfst to desecrate 
and disgrace the soil of Kansas; no, sir, not oi¢ 
of them would have been left to tell the story of 
his existence. If it had not been for the troops 
in Kansas and the interference of the Governor 
of that Territory with the troops as a posse com 
tatus, Lawrence, that sink of folly, filth, and false- 
hood, would long since have been razed to the 
ground, and there would not have been a stove 
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ieft to tell the story of its existence. 
would have been written in two words—“* Law- 
rence was.” 


Sir, the troops in Kansas have been kept there || necessary increase of your Army; but these con- | 
for the purpose of preserving the order, peace, || siderations ought to have no influence, and I trust 


and dignity of society and of the Government. 
That is the object for which the troops have been 
employed and none other. They, it is true, have 
kept down the marauding cut-throat bands of Jim 
Lane—a set of Abolitionists, a band of lawless 
rufians. ‘Talk of Missouri border-ruffians! But 
there be aband of ruffians more despicable than 
any others on the face of the wide earth, in my 
estimation, it was the band of Jim Lane and his 
followers. Why, sir, if you could rake the in- 
fernal regions from the center to the circumfer- 
ence and from the surface to the bottom, you 
could not fish up such a mass of infamous cor- 
ruption as exists in some portions of Kansas. 
Troops have been necessarily employed there for 
the purpose of suppressing violations of the law. 

It was the duty of the President to vindicate 
the laws. It was his sworn duty to execute the 
laws in Kansas. -[t was his constitutional obli- 
cation to keep the peace, if he could do it by the 
employment of troops. He has done nothin 
more than his duty. I vindicate his motives. 
approve What he has done. I believe the peace 
in Kansas has been preserved by the employment 
of troops there, and I am satisfied that, but for 
the presence of the troops employed by the Pres- 
ident in Kansas, the soil of, Kansas would have 
been drenched with the blood of its people, and 
the civil war commenced there would, in all prob- 
ability, have extended beyond its borders, and 
involved this Union in destruction. That is my 
opinion, and I will say here, what may fall, per- 
haps, With some jarring on the tender sensibili- 
ies of some gentlemen, that if these two results 
had happened, if every Abolitionist had been 
driven out of Kansas, and this Union, by the op- 
eration of that cause, had been dissolved, I dinala 
not have much regretted the first, nor shed many 
tears over the latter. 

But, Mr. President, Senators object to the in- 
crease of the Army because they say it has been 
used here, in the city of Washington, to control 
and regulate elections. The Army was not used, 
it was a portion of the marine corps, and it has 
been re in Boston to enforce the fugitive slave 
law. The Army is to be disbanded because the 
marine corps has been employed by the President 
upon a certain exigency, to put down a lawless 
mob in the streets of Washington—a mob insti- 
gated and incited by a set of ruffians from a neigh- 
boring city, who came here to control the elec- 
uons of the people of this place! A portion of 
the Army has been used in Boston to execute the 
fugiuve slave law, to vindicate the rights of par- 
ies under the Constitution of your country, and 
-herefore the Army is a dangerous institution and 
is to be put down! 

[ wonder, sir, that among the instances which 
the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
brought against the use of the Army, they did 
hot recur to one which has notlong since passed, 
and is familiar, probably, to all those who hear 
ine. | wonder that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the Senator from Maine, and others, did 
hot recur to the Dorrite troubles in Rhode Island. 
If | understand the history of that transaction, 
the people of Rhode Island, vindicating the doc- 
\tine of popular sovereignty, desired to get rid of 
an odious government. hen I say the people, 
| mean a majority of the people of Rhode Island. 
They jaa to get rid of an old, arbitrary, des- 
polic government which was grinding them down. 
hey called a convention, formed a constitution, 
and attempted to put it in operation. The Army 
of the United States was called into requisition by 
the existing powers of the General Government, 
‘o put down this popular sovereignty in Rhode 
Island, and it was put down. That wasall right, 
according to the doctrines of gentiemen on the 
other side. They had no objection to using the 
Army to put down popular sovereignty in Rhode 
sland, when that act was to vindicate their partic- 
ular party; we heard of no objection then to the use 
ofthe Army; it was all rightthen. But when the 
resident calis outa few marines in Washington to 
putdowna lawless mob from a sister city, which 
attempted tocontrol the elections, that isall wrong, 
and it amounts to a high crime and misdemeanor 
‘a the President, sufficient to authorize the dis- 
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| is the sort of doctrine which the gentleman sug- | 
gests as a foundation for an argument against this | 


| will have no influence, on the question before the 


It isa matter of no consequence whether the 
ower given to the President over the Army has | 
| heretofore been abused or not. It may be abused | 
again; it may have been abused heretofore; but | 
is that an argument why we should not have an | 
| Army necessary for the public service? Because | 
| the President has abused his power heretofore, | 
/ and may hereafter do it, is that an argument why 
| you should not increase your Army to such an 
| extent as to protect your people, and to vindicate | 
| the laws in Utah and to crush a rebellion that ex- | 
ists in that Territory? I think not. 
| Apart from all these considerations, if the ex- | 
igency of the ae service, if the demands of | 
our people, if the vindication of the dignity and 
onor of the Government, if the putting down of 
a rebellion which exists now, and which puts at 
defiance your authority—if all these are neces- 
sary for the increase of your Army, I say that I 
am ready to vote for such an increase. I cannot 
see that it can be done in a more economical or 
more ready way than that suggested by the bill | 
now before the Senate, and therefore I shall give 
it my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not in- 
tend to participate in this debate, and certainly J 
never expected to be drawn into any discussion 
upon the affairs of Kansas in connection with a 
bill for raising additional troops. Iam one of those 
who in addressing the Senate generally go, or at- 
tempt to go, directly to the object which I have 
in view. [ heard the Senator from Mississippi 
yesterday deprecate with great force the intro- 
duction into this debate of the Kansas question. 
When I deprecate the introduction of any topic 
of discussion into the Senate, and want to sup- 
press if, I generally stop speaking on it. I think 
that is the most effectual way of stoppingit. I 
thought that was an improper matter to be brought | 
into this debate, any further than to illustrate cer- 
tain positions which were taken by members on 
this side of the Chamber, and I do not intend to 
say anything about it. But, sir, allusion has been 
made to my own State, and it is that which has 
called me up. I know the Senator from Georgia 
meant no sort of reflection upon Rhode Island. 

Mr. IVERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe that Senator will 
hardly disagree with me now about the Dorr busi- | 
ness. That, I believe, was about the first ques- | 
tion on which I had to talk when I came into the 
Senate, and I have not altered my mind about 
Dorrism from that day to this. I tell the Senator 
from Georgia that he does not know one of the 
facts that took place there. The Army of the 
United States was never called to go into Rhode 
Island at that time, and did not go there. 

Mr. IVERSON. I did not say the Army was 
employed there. I know the Army did not go 
there; but a call was made on the Executive, as 
I understand, and he responded to the call that he 
was ready to send the troops if they were neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I admit there were a great 
many things done, or attempted to be done, about 
that time. I have not risen to speak as to what 
happened here; for I never mean, during the time I 
may be in the Senate, to refer to the man who was 
then at the head of the administration of this Gov- 
ernment. I donot mean tocall his name, or refer 
to him, unless I am forced to do so in order to 
explain some fact. I took leave of that man many 
years ago. What I felt as a little unkind on the 
part of the Senator from Georgia, was his state- 
ment that the authorities of Rhode Island called | 
on this Government to put down the people for 
attempting to overturn an odious government, an 
odioustyranny there. If the Senator had known 
what our government was; if he had read it lately; 
(for [ do not mean to say that he is not well versed 
in history;) if he had known the character of the 
institutions under which the people of Rhode 
Island lived for two centuries, he wouid not have 
made that remark about their government. I 
wish I had here the book of the history of our 
State, so that I could read to the Senator from | 
Georgia the origin of that government. It would | 
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put to shame all these talks about the popular sov- 
ereignty that have been introduced here in modern 
times. Sir, there never was a democracy estab- 
lished on these shores until the people of Rhode 
Island established one. It is in black and white 
in the book of history, and if [ could have time to 
go to my lodgings, I would get the book and read 


|| it to abe pene eman. 


Mr. IVERSON. Allow me to put a question 


to the Senator. Has not that constitution, which 


| he lauds so much, been entirely done away with, 


and a new constitution forme 
Rhode [sland ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been; and our present 
constitution is not quite so good a one as we had 
for two hundred years. That is my notion about 
it, though I helped to make it. The force of 
pane op att as it is called, sometimes gets the 
vetter of men’s judgments. Let me tell the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that three months before this 
Dorrism_began, I, myself, personally introduced 
into the Legislature of Rhode Island a resolution 
providing for the call of a convention to make a 
new constitution, to alter our old form of gov- 
ernment, and make a new one better adapted to 
the exigencies of the times and the notions of the 
people about representation. 

Why, sir, when I first took my seatin the Sen- 
ate, my right to a seat was actually disputed by 
some of these modern sort of Democrats, on the 
ground that we had nota republican form of gov- 
ernment in Rhode Island. I defended my right 
as well asI could ina speech which I made at 
that time. I have not seen the speech since; but 
it is to be found in the National Intelligencer, 
some time about the 18th of May, 1842. I donot 
read these speeches over, but t sesnegetn hear 
my children read the comments on them, for it 
gratifies them, not me. ce 

Three months before the first popular meeting 
which was called in Rhode Island to get up a new 
constitution, the Legislature of that State passed 
a resolution calling a regular convention. For 
fear that constitution would be made so as to take 
the wind out of the sails of these modern Demo- 
crats, they called a mass meeting and roasted an 
ox, and got pretty well fitted up in other ways— 
pretty ‘* well to do” in the world. [Laughter.! 
That may be a good way to make a constitution in 
these times, but we did not think so in Rhode 
island. Mr. Dorr himself was a member of the 
legal convention. Here let me say that I have a 

reat respect for his memory—he is now dead. 

et me tell the Senator from Georgia that I lost 
my seat on this floor for the act of taking him out 
of the State prison; and I have been waiting for a 
return to this body for ten years, and I intended 
to stand it ten years longer, if necessary—not by 
quitting my party, but by beating, while acting 
with, the same men and the same party 1 was 
in when I was defeated. My notion is, that you 
should act with the men with whom you have 
acted; stand by your rights; stand by your prin- 
ciples, and the people will come to youif you are 
not too much ina hurry. I ama patient sort of 
aman. Perhaps the Senator from Kentucky will 
recollect a speech which L made in the Senate in 
executive session some years ago upon a matter 
connected with our difficulties in Rhode Island, 
on which my then colleague (as worthy a man 
as ever lived) and myseif disagreed; and | re- 
member the generous proposition he made to me 
—not to call the yeas and nays after that speech, 
for fear it would mortify some other person; not 
me. 

Mr. President, I think this reference to Rhode 
Island was unbecoming—I wiil not say it was un- 
kind, because I know the Senator from Georgia 
means no unkindness towards me. So far as our 
intercourse has gone, he and I have agreed re- 
markably well. We do not talk about politics, 
to be sure, but I think we do not disagree very 
much even about politics; for I venture to say that 
if | could make a proposition to test the sense of 
the Senate on the controversy in Rhode Island sn 
1842, I could get a stronger vote then we have just 
had against the Administration, in which L cer- 
tainly voted with regret. I rose simply to illus- 
trate this matter to the Senator from Georgia, so 
that my right to a seat here should not be called 
in question now, after having waited so long, 
and after the struggle I had to keep it the first 
regular session I was here in 1842. A Senator 
from Ohio, three or four days in succession, had 
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addressed the President of the Senate to institute | 


an inquiry whether my colleague and myself had 
any right to a seat on the floor of the Senate, he 
taking the ground that Rhode Island had nota 
republican form of government. After he had 
made about half a dozen speeches on the subject, 
I got the liberty, through the intervention of an 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, and an 
honorable Senator from Alabama, who was, at the 
presidential election preceding the last, elected to 
the seat you now occupy, sir, to explain the Rhode 
‘Island matter, and see if we could make out any 
sort of titles to seats here. The explanation I then 
gave of our rights to seats was this: that we helped 
to make this Government before his State (Ohio) 
was born, and that was the title we had. We 
acted with Georgia in making this Government. 
I have great respect for the State of Georgia, and 
she ought to have respect for Rhode Island, and 
not call in question the institutions under which 
Riode Islanders formerly lived; for one of her 
sons, and a Rhode Island mechanic too, defended 
Gjeorgia and South Carolina in the great struggle 
of the Revolution. 

‘The State of Georgia has voted to a distin- | 
guished general of Rhode Island a whole island 
as a generous tribute to his memory and his ser- 
vices in that State. The Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Evans] reminds me that his State voted 
that general £10,000 for his services. Are they 
the States which are going to question my right to 
a seat here, on the ground that Rhode Island had 
not a republican form of government when those 
great deeds of valor were done that made this a 
nation? No,sir. Igo behind all these notions 
about Democracy, and I say we made this Gov- 
ernment; we fought for the soil over which its 
jurisdiction was to extend, and we triumphed 
upon every battk-field. Rhode Island furnished 
more officers and more men than any other State 
of the same number of square miles in this whole 
country. Whom did the Father of his country re- 
fer to as his successor, if Providence should with- 
draw him from that controversy? The very man 
to whom Georgia and South Carolina voted this 
generous tribute as a recognition of his services— 
a man, let me tell you, sir, who was first in the 
hearts of his countrymen at that day, excepting 
only one, and cuonil bay to him because he was 
peerless among men. 

I know that the remarks to which I am reply- 
ig were made in a different spirit and for a dif- 
ferent purpose; but for whatever purpose they 
were made, I cannot consent to sit here and hear 
the institutions of the State from which I come 
characterized by epithets so unkind and unjust 
as were used by the Senator from Georgia. Sir, 
the State of Rhode Island is almost the only ori- 
ginal democratic government on this continent. 
Almost all the colonies within the limits of the 
old United States were organized and made bodies 
corporate under the King of Great Britain, under 
charters which emanated from the Crown; butin 
Rhode Island the body-politic was instituted, and 
declared to be formed by the people themselves. 
‘They said that, in the presence of Jehovah, they | 
declared themselves to be a body-politic and cor- | 
vorate, having no reference to the Crown or the 
‘arliament. They said further, that the govern- 
ment which they established was ‘‘ ademocracy, 
or popular government.”” And then they ex- 
plained what a democracy means; and the defini- 
tion has not been improved upon by time. They 
say, “it is the power of the body of freemen or- | 
derly ieunihiel”—no border ruffianism, but the 
** people orderly assembled,’ or the major part 
of them, to make or constitute just laws by which | 


they will be regulated, and to depute from among || 


themselves such ministers as shall see them faith- | 
fully executed between manand man.”’ Another 
article on which they declared that no man 
should be held delinguent for any matter of reli- 
gious belief, so that he did not disturb the public | 
veace. ‘This was as early as 1638; and I should | 
like to know from the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he can get anything out of the granite 
recks of his State quite as far back as that about 
popular sovereignty? It reads somewhat in this | 
way: 

i 


} 


“The 7th day of the first month, 1638, 

** We whose names are underwritten, do here solemnly, 
in the presence of Jehovah, incorporate ourselves into a 
bodie politick, and, as He shail help, will submit our per- 
sons, lives, and estates unto our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, and to all those perfect 
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| and most absolute lawes of His, given us in His Holy Word 
of truth, to be guided and judged thereby. —Exod. xxiv., 
| 4;2 Chron., xi., 3; 2 Kings, xi., 17. 


After this they went on under a single judge, 


| as of old, for a while, and then elected officers | 
more in conformity with later civil States, and de-*| 


clared these two things: 

* Itis ordered and unanimously agreed upon, that the Gov- 
ernment which this Bodie Potitick doth attend unto in this 
Island, and the Jurisdiction thereof, in favor of our Prince, 
is a Democracie, or Popular Government; that is to say, It 
is in the Power of the Body of Freemen orderly Assembled, 


or the Major part of them, to make or constitute Just Lawes, |! 
by which they will be regulated, and to depute from among | 


themselves such Ministers as shall see them faithfully ex- 
ecuted between Man and Man. 


** It was further ordered, by the authority of this present | 
Courte, that none bee accounted a Delinquent for Doctrine: | 


Provided, it be not directly repuguant to ye Government or 
Lawes established.”’ 


This was the origin of our government. Was | 


ita tyranny? They admitted every man bya 


regular vote, whom they allowed to have a share | 


in the government; and when he behaved un- 
worthily they disfranchised him by a regular and 
popular vote, and made arecord of it. Théy had 
no pannier-basket voting as the Dorrites had in 
1842, who went about to collect votes anywhere 
and everywhere—and the same thing has been 
practiced in Kansas. In our State they took the 
muster-roll of a company at the fort, and put it 
| into their list of votes for the people’s. constitu- 

tion, just as the Cincinnati directory was used 
| for the same purpose in Kansas. 
| not popular sovereignty as we understand it; it is 
not a fair way to ascertain the will of the people. 
| I have adverted to the origin of the government 
_ of Rhode Island, for the purpose of correcting the 
| impressions of the Senator from Georgia. Al- 
| though it is only a few years ago since the diffi- 

culties there occurred, people seem to have for- 

gotten them. I do not blame them for forgetting 
| them, because they havea great many things to at- 

tend to, and platforms are made so frequently that 

hardly anybody can keep the run of them: If I 
| were going to make a platform, or to advise the 
making of one for the opposite party, to-day, I 
would advise them to qualify their doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty, and besides providing that the 
people should regulate things in their own way, 
subject to the Constitution of the United States, I 
would also say: ‘ and provided further, that their 
| institutions should conform to the ordinary pro- 

prieties and decencies of civilized. society,’’ for 


that would cover this Utah business. Eavghiers | | 


Platforms certainly want such a qualification; an 
when you have qualified these party platforms 


| enough, you will have qualified all the popular | 


sovereignty out of them. I do not mean, how- 
ever, to make a speech about that,it is not worth 


by this Rhode Island business. I came here par- 
ticularly to defend her. She is a little State to 
look at, but a good one for sound doctrines. 

In Rhode Island,*for more than one hundred 
years, they tried free suffrage, and yet it was said 
we had an odious sort of suffrage in Rhode 
Island. Afterwards they prescribed a property 
| qualification, and the preamble to the law pre- 


| scribing it, declared that bribery and fraud had || 
| become a scandal, and the property qualification 


| was imposed in order to get rid of it. Looking 


desirable to put a stop to bribery and fraud? 
| Rhode Island did not wish to live under such a 

scandal, We tried a system of free suftrage for 
| one hundred years, butit became corrupted. Some 

things grow bad as they grow old, others grow 
better with age—such as the liquor we have been 
trying to find out about, in the committee over 
which the honorable Senator from Georgia pre- 
sides. [Laughter.] I know I shall get a smile 


to let anybody get mad with Rhode Island, any- 
how you can fix it. Inever mean to permit my- 
| Self to be provoked into any discussion that is not 
+ pertipent to the matter in hand, unless somebody 
| assails Rhode Island, and then I am on hand at 


any time. Now, if the Senator is perfectly satis- 
fied, | will go no further, and [ hope he will get 
up when I have done and retract all he has said, 
and then [ will indorse him; and I will convince 
him afterwards, if he will not be convinced now. 
Mr. IVERSON. I will take this occasion to 

| say that I did not make any statement in relation 


Such voting is || 


making a speech about; but I am going to stand || 


at the result of the last elections in some of our | 
cities, | desire to know whether it would not be || 


from the Senator from Georgia. I do not mean |, 
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| to Rhode Island on my own information or knowl, 
|, edge. I only said what was, at the time, the uni. 
| versal opinion, at least in that section of the coun. 
wy where I live, that there was a decided major, 
of the people of Rhode Island who desired , 
|, change their government; that they were no; < 
mitted to change it; that, in order to put ice 
this popular sovereignty, it became necessary 
employ a portion of the troops of the Uniteg 
| States; or, at any rate, the troops were called for 
and anounced to be ready to put down the ; 
jority of the people of Rhode Island, and maiy. 
taip a governyment which the majority declared 
was onerous tothem. That was the understand. 
ing. I may have been mistaken; popular Opinion 
may have been mistaken; but that was the Unis 
| versal impression in my section, at that time. 
|| Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has now takey 
| back as much as three quarters of what he sajj 
| before, for it takes all the virus out of chirops 
when they are confessed to depend upon pubic 
rumor; and if I go on a little longer, I think jz 
probable that he will take back the rest, so tha 
_we shall perfectly agree. I shall not say any. 
| thing as to what this Government did in regay 
_ to the troubles in Rhode Island, but I will teli yoy 
| what the people of Rhode Island did. ; 
The State of Rhode Island called the convention 
| to which Talluded. Mr. Dorr was elected to the 
| regular convention; but the oX-roasting meeting 
|| of which I spoke called another convention, anj 
he was appointed to that also. We thoughtone 
convention was quite enough at one time; and we 
|| went on and made a constitution providing for 
open suffrage, and allowing everybody to vot, 
| I must confess | was rather against that; but | 
| went home from this city to vote for it, because 
} my friends thought I ought to go there and help 
|| it. ‘They asked me to go out and make a speech 
in favor of it, when I got to Providence; but| 
told them no; I would never make a speech in 
favor of that alteration; | would rather have the 
old charter; but out of deference to their wishes, 
| I would vote silently for the new constitution, 
| though I thought the alteration was no improve- 
ment. There were a great many charter men who 
would not vote for this new form of government 
with free suffrage; and they, going with the Dor- 
| ites, who did not want any change unless they 
| 
{ 
| 
} 
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themselves made it, voted down the new consti- 
tution framed in 1842, and I came back here. 
When they voted down our constitution they had 
a meeting, and put theirs out to the people; or, | 
believe, they put it out a little before ours. They 
went around the State with horses, and took in 
the votes at the forts and everywhere, and finally 
counted them up. When they were short, | be- 
_ lieve they took some of the shipping papers of 





vessels to see how many men had gone to sea, 
and voted for them, on the ground that they could 
have voted if they had been at home. [Laughter.] 
They made out just enough to make out a major- 
_ ity, as they counted and ciphered, and called that 
| a decided expression of popular sentiment against 
the old charter! Our folks did not think much 
of that kind of voting; and we called a new con- 
vention, of which I was a member, ard we made 
the present constitution. 
| Now I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
one question. When there is an existing Gov- 
ernment that has gone through a revolution such 
as ours had gone through; when there has been 
ho complaint of it for two hundred years, does 
he believe there is such a case of necessity as jus- 
tifies going around with pannier baskets, and 
manufacturing votes to show that a majority of 
| the people are againstit? Does he believe in that 
kind of voting against a regularly organized and 
| constituted government, when there was no com- 
| plaint, and when the people had just rejected 4 


praposes! new constitution, although there was 4 
arge majority in favor of altering the old system 
of representation? I do not believe there is & 
| State south of Mason and Dixon’s line that would 
| tolerate such a doctrine for an hour of allowing 
anybesy and everybody to vote. That is rather 
a dangerous doctrine. . 
The Senator from Georgia thinks the State of 
Rhode Island called upon this Government to put 
_ down its own people. That is not so; but I will 
|, tell you why that State called upon the Federal 
| Government. _ It was stated upon this floor by& 
distinguished Senator that unless the Government 
| of Rhode Island yielded, the great States of this 
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ne Lisi) PO ee 
Now|. ME pion would crush her out, and that was the || 
€ Uni. eoech Which I answered, There were armed || 
Coun. wands of men organizing in the great cities. Here 
jority ++ me say to the Senator that he was mistaken 
ed to - another respect; there cannot have grown up 
t per. - Kansas in three years a city which can begin | 
dow, i compare with these old dens of vice and fraud. | 
ry to That is a work of longer growth than three, or | 
Mited four, or five years. — You cannot get in one of the | 
ed for ..w States or Territories such great corruption 
e Ma. » five or ten years, as that which has been col- 
Main. sting for centuries in these old haunts of filth 
tared * 4 vice. 
itand. ' Mr. IVERSON. Allow me to suggest to the | 
inion gonator from Rhode Island how it can be done. | 
E Uni. j:ean be done by establishing emigrant aid soci- 
ie. eties, and taking this very mass of corruption 
taken fom the old States, and settling it in the Terri- | 
P said aries. 
Arges Mr. SIMMONS. We do not gointo that. We 
ublic are aconservative people; we stand by the old 
nk it principle of regular voting and orderly meetings. 
> that lam not going to defend anybody else’s doctrine. 
any- i do not belong to these organizations. I havea 
egard sort of organization of my own that I have had 
you for avout sixty years, and I consult my heart | 
when I want to know whatis right and politic. I | 
tion ask the Senator from Georgia if things have come | 
0 the io such a pass that the people of the large cities 
eting and States, through their representatives in the 
» and Halls of Congress, threaten to crush out a small 
it One Siate, whether it is not time to look around and || 
nd we see where you are to get strength? We asked 
Ig for nothing from this Government but a paper proc- || 
Vote, lamation, and I believe that is what we got; and | 
but [ we asked further for a sensible man to be there in 
a case we Should need help. 
help | was not at home then; I was in my place in 
peech the Senate. Very many people asked why I did | 
bat I not go home and help to attend to that rebellion. 
ch in | told them that I had left a parcel of boys at 
€ the home who could take care of it better than I | 
shes, could. Sir, there was not one of my sons that || 
ition, was big enough to carry a gun, or to handle a | 
rove- hoe, that did not go. I had no occasion to tell 
1 who them; I did notdirectthem. I knew where they 
ment were born; I knew they had descended directly 
Dor- from Roger Williams. I had one son who went 
they witha Paixhan gun sixteen miles to meet those 
bnst- fulks from New York that came over the line of 
here, Connecticut. He did itina rain, a drenching rain. 
y had Then I had another son or two who went twenty | 
or, | miles to watch our neighbors on the border of 
They Massachusetts. They, with others, slept on the 
ok i tow path to be ready to keep men from coming in 
inally from Bellingham. They told me they had a good 
I be. time; they were no more afraid of the Massachu- 
Fa ot setts people than the Kansas folks are of the | 
D Sea, border-ruffians. I would not send the Army there. 
could Let the people alone, and they will take care of 
nter.} themselves. All we asked was to keep outsiders 
1AjOr- away. 
1 that I told a Senator from the big State of Ohio, | 
rainst that if he would let us alone we would take care | 
much ofall the people in owe own State, and not hurt 
con one ofthem. When the proclamation was issued 
made by our Governor for the people to repair to the | 
! lines of our State and defend the State from in- 
orgia vasion from abroad, the men down inthe county | 
Gov- of Washington, and they were almost all Dorrites, 
such set up their hoes in their fields and took up their | 
been guis and marched off, with no captains, no or- 
does ginization; and those fellows who were threat- 
jus: ening us, when they heard that these men were 
| and coming, immediately scampered off. It was some- 
ty at thing like the song the used to sing, ** the Camp- 
n that bells are coming.” “You cannot scare Rhode 
| and landers. We went over to Massachusetts and | 
com- took some of the fellows within her territory. 
ted a Ve played Paulding upon them, and they sued | 
vas a ws. They had us down to Boston to defend the 
stem Sut. They said they would not have their ter- 
isa ritory invaded. We told them to keep their rogues 
vould ethome, but if they disturbed us we would take 
wing them where we found them, though of course we 
ather should not go very far into the interior of Mas- 
sachusetts. Our State paid the expenses of the 
ate of trial, and we had more trouble about the lawsuit 
o put fier fighting, than we had in licking them. | 
| will [Laughter.] "The greatest struggles we had in 
deral Rhode Island were in lawsuits with Massachu- 
bya setts, and I believe we had some in the courts 
ment here. 
f this 
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Senator from Georgia will agree with me. We 
wanted the Government of the United States to 
keep the rowdies out of Rhode Island, and we 
| promised to take care of our own people, and to 
| render a good account of them, without hurting 
a hair of their heads. When I was making a con- 
stitution for the State, I was for allowing every- 
body who was there, or had been born there, to 
vote; but I could not consent to have that object 
attained in an irregular manner When we came 
| out of that rebellion, a clever Govervor in Con- 
necticut would not allow us to go over there for 
Dorr. He went to New Hampshire; and we asked 
the Governor of New Hampshire to deliver him 
up as a bad fellow who had given us trouble. 
| Oh,no!”’ hesaid. The Demogracy reigned there 
then, and they could not give up a man, no mat- 
_ter how much trouble he had made at home. We 
did not go after him; we knew he liked his home, 
and would come back after awhile. When our 
folks,-I think unwisely, put him into prison, I had 
| rather sacrifice my svat here than have him kept 
| there; and [ went for his liberation, and got turned 
| out of the Senate for coing so. I did not blame 
my folks for turning me out. I did not belong to 


|| that ‘law and order”’ party which has now been 


dominantin Kansasforsome time. I wasa Whig, 
and I told them I had not changed my opinions 
because there was a little sort of tempest in a tea- 
pot there, but I should keep to the old doctrines, 

Now, I hope [ shal! not be questioned on this 
matter again. I trust that! have removed from 
the mind of the Senator from Georgia his un- 
favorable impression about Rhode Island. When 
I get up to speak again, I shall bring the book and 
read to him the old organization of that State, so 
that he shall be satisfied that we started right, 


For two hundred years we got 


judgment of the State has been sorry ever since 
that the change was made; but we cannot help it 
now; we must make the best of it. This is all I 
have to say. ; 


Mr. IVERSON. 


If the Senator is going to 


| self satisfied in advance. [Laughter.] 


along without a change, and I believe the good | 


it. se" 


bring all those old musty books to satisfy me, I | 
shall save him the trouble, and acknowledge my- || 


i 


and kept right longer than any people ever did in || 
| this country. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is clever. I am glad of || 


| it, because I am always in favor of saving labor. |) 


Mr. CHANDLER. 


are two or three points of the argument of the 


| to notice. I was gratified to learn from him the 
object of this increase of the Army. I had been 


object declared. declar 
able Senator from Mississippi to be one of the 
objects, but not the great object; but the honor- 


grand object is the conquest of Utah. 


quer Utah? ’ 
state of rebellion against this Government? 
deny that there is any such proof before the Sen- 


|| ate of the United States. Nosuch proof has been | 
All the proof we have is | 
that Brigham Young is laboring under a slight || 


laid upon our table. 





mistake. Brigham Young has read the Kansas- 


| language: 


“ It being the true intent and meaning of this act, not to 


| legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 


Brigham Young has read that clause of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and in the innocence of his 
heart he has Pre that it meant something. 
He has‘ suppose 
serted in the bill, it meant that he had the right 
nof only to regulate but to form his own domestic 
institutions in his own way; and if the family 
relation is not one of the doiniini institutions, 
pray tell me what is, 
doubted right to have one wife or a hundred, and 
he turned to the Nebraska bill to prove that right. 
| He labored under a slight misapprehension. 
| Then again, sir, he had the speeches of my 
| honorable and illustrious predecessor [Mr. Cass] 
upon squatter sovereignty and non-intervention, 
| and he had read the speeches of the honorable Sen- 
; ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] on the same 





honorable Senator from Georgia that | propose | 


waiting in vain for the last two days to have that | 
It was declared by the honor- | 


able gentleman from Georgia has stated that the | 
Now, sir, | 
why does the honorable Senator desire to con- | 
[s there any proof that Utah is in a | 


L 


|| Nebraska bill, and in that bill he has found this | 


that when that clause was in- | 


Mr. President, I do not | 
propose at this time to detain the Senate; but there | 
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subject, declaring that in no event could Congress 
intervene in the affairs of a Territor Brigham 
Young believed those speeches to mean some- 
thing. He believed, and he believes to-day, that 
he is merely carrying out the true intent and 
meaning of that act, which [ have just read. 
What do the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber propose? Do they propose to abandon 
the doctrine of non-intervention and squatter sov- 
ereignty? Do they propose to abandon the prin- 
ciples of the Nebraska bill? Do they propose to 
intervene in the affairs of the Territory of Utah ? 
If they do, if they mean to back down and admit 
that they have been in error and have been doing 
wrong for the Jast four years, and will show to 
me that they require a force in Utah to put dgwn 
rebellion against the Government, I will vote for 
it. LT care not whether it be one regiment or one 
hundred regiments; but until they can show me 
that there is rebellion in Utah, and that Brig- 
ham Young is doing something more than carry- 
ing out the true intent and meaning of their own 
work, I will never vote to raise a man. . 
Now, sir, I suggest another remedy. I do not 
propose to send regiments and bayonets into Utah 
in this stage of the proceedings; but I propose 
that we employ a missionary,a sound missionary, 
a man known to be in the confidence of this Ad- 
ministration. Let him have letters patent from 
this Administration, showing that he does pos- 
sess their confidence and represent their views. 
Send this man alone, without arms and without 
bayonets, to Brigham Young and to the people of 
Utah Territory; and after having exhibited his 
testimonials, let him say to Brigham Young, “Sir, 
you are under a misapprehension on this whole 
question.”” He may réply, ‘* Here is the bill 
which declares that the people of the Territories 
‘shall be left perfectly free,’ not only to regulate, 
but ‘to form their domestic institutions in their 
own way,’and there is no misapprehension about 
h!’’ the missionary can reply, ** that was 
a mere tub thrown to the whale; that was to catch 





| northern votes; that was to save the honorable 


Senator from [linois, and the honorable Senator 
from Michigan, and other honorable Senators, 
from annihilation at home, It does not apply to 
the people of the Territories. You must ohne the 
laws; and if you do not obey them we will send 
an army, and we will exterminate your whole 
race.’’ If you can convince him that this man is 
the faithful exponent of the views of this Admin- 
istration, and that that army will be forthcoming 
unless he submit to the laws, you will have no 
war, for he dare not resist this Government. 
But, sir, why has he been led to suppose that 
this Administration was not in earnest? Why 
were not these fifteen hundred men started from 
Fort Leavenworth on the first day of #une, in- 
stead of being kept there until it was an absolute 
certainty that the snows of winter would fasten 
them up in tlre gorges of the Rocky Mountains? 
He has been led by that act again to suppose 
that the Administration were notin earnest. He 
knew perfectly well where the troops were; he 
knew perfectly well that they might have been 
started in season to reach Utah before the frosts 


| came on; and he knew that they were not sent. 


He certainly supposed that the Government were 


| not in earnest, that they did not mean to inter- 


it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free || 
|| to form and regt” te their domestic institutions in their own 
i} 9? ‘ 
a | ever been sent into Kansas; and 


fere, that they still adhered to the doctrine of non- 


| intervention. 


The Senator from Georgia also alluded to the 
employment of troops in Kansas, and he said he 
wished to God—that may not be his exact ex- 
pression, but it is the idea—that no soldier had 
ave as a reason 


| that, had troops not been sent there, the Aboli- 


| tionists would have been exterminated. 


[ do not 
know exactly whom he terms Abolitionists. I 
do not know whether there is an Abolitionist in 
Kansas or not; but I do know one thing: that if 
the troops had not been sent to Kansas and had 
not been kept there, there would not have beena 


| border ruffian now polluting that fresh and virgin 
He thought he had an un- || 


soil. Never, sir, since the first drop of free-State 
blood was shed in that Territory has the moment 
existed when border-ruffianism would not have 
been wiped out in thirty days but for the inter- 


' vention of United States troops. Take away the 


| Army of the United States to-morrow, and 


tell 
you, sir, the people of Kansas ‘will settle their 
own affairs in their own way, will settle them for 


| this time and for all time on the principle of free 
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labor and freemen’s rights. They not only would 
have wiped out border-ruffianism from the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, but there would have been a ter- 
rible account to be settled with some of those 
border towns in Missouri. Well for you, sir, 
well for those ruffians on the borders, that the 
United States troops were there, for that account 
would have been settled ere this but for their 
presence. If he desires them to be away, why not 
vote with us to-day to take them away? I will 
most cordially unite with him in voting for a bill 
to remove every soldier from that Territory to- 
morrow. If he is in earnest, let him introduce 
such a bill, and [ will guaranty him every vote 
from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. DAVIS. 


on the proposition before the Senate. 
think the United States Senate can fail, under 


such an argument as has been offered by the gen- | 
iieman who has just taken his seat, to see that | 


the opposition springs from the purpose, in civil 
war, of shedding blood on the soil of the United 
States. I feel sorrow—sorrow too deep for anger, 


at speeches which invoke civil war among the peo- | 


ple of the United States, and at such idle boasting 
as vaunts the triumph of one party by the immo- 
lation of the other, and recounts who would nave 
been killed. I have no heart for such a contro- 
versy. I have no wish thatany two of my fellow- 
citizens should be brought in collision as combat- 
ants in ¢ivil war; and I had supposed that I but 
uttered a sentiment which must be common to the 
Senate, when I spoke in terms of gratification, that 
the troops had been able to prevent that collision 
If the announcement of the opposi- 
tion to this bill is that the increase of the Army 
will but increase the means of the Government 
to prevent the shedding of blood in civil war, 
who is there that hears me who is bold enough 
to look his countrymen in the face, and say he 
voted against a bill acknowledging such to be its 
effect ? 

{ hope that we shall take a vote on this bill. If 
the sense of the Senate be against it, let us know 
it. I have no desire to prolong the discussion. I 
have no desire to enter into subjects which are to 
»rovoke crimination and recrimination. Points 
hard been raised in the course of the debate which 
i think | could satisfactorily answer, and yet I 
trust it is unnecessary. Again and again it has 
been said that no reason was offered for this vast 
increase of the Army. It is no vast increase, 

Again, it has been said that we cannot reduce 
the Army, if we once increase it. 
campaign willreduce the Army. The law itself will 
cause all the reduction which 1s necessary. Those 
companigs that may start on the campaign with 
ninety-six privates in the spring, will come back 
with some twenty-five or thirty, and when they 
return lo garrison posts in the interigr of the coun- 
try, the President will be limited by the estab- 
lished organization of the Army, and cannot again 
by recruits fill them up to this number of ninety- 
six. If there be any objection to that, strike out 
the second section. And now, if Senators will 
give me their attention, I will endeavor to explain 
what I believe will be the effect of striking out the 
first section. Recruits will be sentin bodies, in- 
stead of being distributed among the companies, 
and when those bodies of recruits reach their des- 
tined posts they will find the companies so reduced 
that the recruits will only bring them up to seventy- 
four. I think this is a fair, open proposition; but 
if there be any objection to this authorized strength 
—if gentlemen start at the aggregate number you 
may authorize under it, strike out the second sec- 
tion. 1 do not know that it will diminish the force 
really, but you will change the form. Men will 
be recruited and distributed in bodies as recruits, 
but probably the number will be about the same. 
But the proposition pending is to strike out the 
first section. ‘That Thee will not be done, for 
I believe it will materially impair the efficiency of 
the Army. 

But, sir, as to this “* vast increase’’ which it is 
said we are about to make—what is it? In 1819, 
Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, speaking 
of our northwestern frontier, said, *‘ it is on that 
frontier only that we have much to fear from In- 
dian hostilities.”” The organized strength of the 
Army was then ten thousand; the extent of the 
northwestern frontier, reckoning from St. Louis 
up to the mouth of the St. Peters, thence across 


Why, sir, a | 


| 














| to Green Ba , thence to Mackinaw, and up to 
Sault Ste. Marie, and from Mackinaw down to 


‘| the present site of Chicago, was about twelve 


hundred miles. This was the whole amount of 
our Indian frontier at that period. Now we have 
| six thousand five hundred miles of Indian frontier. 
| Moreover, under the old army, commonly known 


'|as the Adams’s army, as far back as 1798, the 


| strength was four thousand one hundred and fifty- 


| nine, and in the region of country which was then 
| garrisoned by that army of four thousand one 


hundred and fifty-nine, we have, by the present 
| distribution of troops, only eight hundred and 


|| sixty-nine officers and men, alltold. The increase 
of the Army has been the consequence of the 
Mr. President, I think the last 

speech that has been made must be very effective | 
I do not || 


steady increase of Our territory, the rapid increase 
of our frontier, and the rapid augmentation of the 
Indian tribes with whom we have been brought 
in contact. The garrisons which once furnished 
our fortifications along the sea-board have been 
ordered into the interior. Posts which were ad- 
vantageously and economically held up to 1821, 
and from that time down to 1842, have been neces- 
sarily disbanded, and an increase of the Army is 
necessary, under any contingencies I can foresee, 
to give the same relative strength we had in 1798. 
Nor is thisall. The garrisoning of these posts, 

I consider essentially necessary for safety against 
/any sudden incursions, if we are to apprehend 
difficulty in the future contingency of a foreign 
/war. We require these garrisons to be in a state 
of instruction. You may acquire for your troops 
| hardihood and fortitude, by sending them to wan- 
der over mountains and vast plains against the 
Indians; but what becomes of your artillery in- 
struction ? What becomes of yourcavalry instruc- 
tion? What becomes of that thorough training and 
| preparation which enables a country to goto war 
effectively, when war is declared? All lost to the 
employment of your military forces to perform 
| the police duties that belong to a state of peace. 
If that be the only purpose for which gentlemen 
are willing to maintain the Army, they may say 
‘* leave our forts ungarrisoned ;’’ but if, following 
the wise counsel of our ancestors, they determine 
to keep up the military information of the coun- 
| try, to maintain the science of the United States 
| in military affairs to the standard of the European 


their troops so stationed that they may be all the 
_ time undergoing instruction, and preparing them- 
selves for the higher demands of war. 

I wish in this connection to refer to the author- 
| ity of one who was wisest among the statesmen 
I have known, and who in all his public action 
was influenced by a policy which knew no leaning 


whose steps were always directed toward that 
as the one great object for which he strove; who 
because of his devotion to truth was made the 








| which woul 


object of assault throughout the long period of 
his life, and died without attaining that elevation 
which his character, his genius, his services to 
the country justly entitled him—need I say that 
| | refer to Cathoun! 
| when Secretary of War to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1820, on the subject of organization, 
he used the following language. I shall read only 
a single paragraph: 

“To give such an organization (on the peace establish- 
ment) the leading principles in its formation ought to be, 
that at the commencement of hostilities there should be 
nothing either to new model or tocreate. The only differ- 
ence, consequently, between the peace and the war form- 
ation of the Army ought to be in the increased magnitude 
of the latter; and the only change in passing from the former 
to the latter, should consist in giving to it the augmentation 
which wil then be necessary.’’ 

That is the opinion to which I alluded yester- 
day when speaking of the skeleton peace estab- 
| lishment. If I had been devising a bill to present 
| my own individual opinion—and I shall . per- 

mitted to say so on account of the reference which 

| has been made to my opinion—I should not have 
_ drawn exactly the bill which is before us; but I 
| have concurred fully with the committee in the 
| propriety of process the billin this form,asthat 
ive efficiency to the public service, 

and as that which we might hope to obtain. If I 
had been preparing a bill merely to express my 
own views, I would have added three regiments 
to the permanent peace establishmentof the Army, 
and would have given to each regiment, under 
present circumstances, twelve companies; and 
‘then have provided that when the exigencies of 








countries, it is necessary that they should have | 


to men or to section; who was a devotee of truth, | 


In a report which he made | 
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the service would permit, or at some partion... 
day, if desired, sash Seniieont should * a ong 
to eight companies; and this would have redy 
the whole military strength to something less th 
it now is, but with a different organization, and | 
believe, greater efficiency. Then I would hay 
conferred on the President power, upon a deela 
ration of war, which is the act of Congress, ,, 
add a third battalion to each regiment then in ger. 
vice, and thus have provided for an efficient Arm 
in the commencement of hostilities, of from thirty. 
five to forty thousand men. As is argued in this 
report—I shall not detain the Senate by readin 
further from it—this would save us from the aie 
loss, both of money and of honor, which ig jy. 
volved on the country by being precipitated int 
a war without a regularly disciplined and jp. 
structed army. Mr. Calhoun, fres from the cop. 
templation of all the consequences that belonged 
to our entering into the war of 1812 without prep. 
aration, made this report, and his mind shed auch 
light upon it that no one since that, in attemptine 
organization, has been able to depart from the 
great principles which he laid down without styl. 
tifying himself. 
ut, sir, it is argued that if we raise volunteers 

they can be got rid of. Yes, sir, and we can ov 
rid of the Treasury of the United States in the same 
way: we can keep its organization, but empty its 
coffers. I have, since the debate of yesterday, 
on account of the manner in which this point was 

ressed, looked into the expenditures within the 
ast few years for the raising of volunteers. Here 
let me state that the employment of that species 
of force may be considered in many instances as 
equivalent to a proposition to exterminate the In- 
dians, and that the employment of that species of 
force, coming as they must, with all their border 
animosities and excitement against the people of 
Utah or Kansas, would be but a means of shed- 
ding the largest amount of blood that could be 
drawn under the circumstances of the case. 

In looking into these expenditures I find that 
in the last few years there have been large appro- 
priations made by Congress. By the act of July 
19, 1854, for what is known as the Rogue river 
war against the Indians in Oregon, an indefinite 
sum was appropriated, and under that act there 
has been expended $167,922 25. By the act of 
August 4, 1854, in reimbursement of the State of 
California, there was appropriated $924,259 65, 
of which there has been expended $864,008 37. 
The only reason why the whole of it was not ex- 
pended was on account of the defective form of 
the certificates which they produced in some in- 
stances, and the failure to produce them in others. 
All of it, however, I have no doubt will go. Thea 
the act of September 30, 1850, for the Texas vol- 
unteers, appropriated $72,000. For New Mexico, 
in 1851, you appropriated $135,530 20; for ‘Texas 
in the same year, $236,934 34; for Florida in the 
same year, $75,000. In 1852 there was appro- 
priated for Texas $80,714; for New Mexico in 
1857, $223,090. Then foe the pay department 
alone, in 1856 and 1857, the cost of paying the 
Florida volunteers was $279,746 85, and the esti- 
mates just prepared y the pay department for 
the payment of these Florida volunteers, suppos- 
ing them now to be disbanded, are $385,000, and 
if they be again mustered into service there will 
be required $385,000 more. There have been ex- 
pended in the Territories of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, in the years 1855 and 1856 as adjudicated 
by the board of commissioners, $5,931,424 %. 
These items make a total of $8,836,397 79. 

This is the expenditure which results from these 
men being brought irregularly into service. lt 
is sound economy, and has been so demonstrated 
by reports which have been laid on the table 
of the Senate, to raise the regular force to what 
ever the exigencies of the country may demand, 
and I cannot admit that it is not in the power of 
Congress to reduce that force whenever that eX- 
igency has d. We have too many instances 
in our military history to leave that question open 
We have had reduction after reduction, some of 
them very unwisely made; as, for instance, bY 
the act of March 3, 1815, fixing the peace estab- 
lishment, the strength of the Army was reduced 
to ten thousand, at which it remained down © 
the time of the further reduction in 1821—8 p* 
riod when it reached its lowest figure, and from 
which, soon afterwards, it slowly began to rs* 
There was a regiment added in 1823; another '! 
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-9¢- another in 1838. It went up successively, 
~ six thousand one hundred and ciebty-lee, 
its strength in 1822, to seven thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-seven in 1837, and to twelve thou- 
and five hundred and thirty-nine in 1839. At the 
sose of the Seminole war, in 1842, it was again 


wen; but four years afterwards it was raised to 
:welve thousand two hundred and sixteen, by the 
addition of a regiment of mounted riflemen, and 
an increase of the number of privates. Then came 
ihe Mexican war; after which, it was increased 
yy raising the strength of the companies, in 1850, | 


regiments 1n 1855. 

Thus we see that every attemptat reduction has 
yeen followed by another increase; and that the | 
reduction was unwise was manifested by the dis- | 
asters Which immediately followed. Whenever 
the Army is above the requirements of the coun- | 
iry, then, I think, without looking merely to the 
expenditure, the Executive Department (for it is 
unfair to question its integrity) will at once report 
the excess over the requirements of the public ser- 
vice. If it does not, and Congress shall find the 
yecasion When our country shall cease to continue 
to increase its territory, to increase its frontier, 
and thereby to increase its necessities for military 
force, then I trust there can be no difficulty in the 
mind of either House of Congress in such reduc- 
tion. 

| should have no difficulty in providing a bill 
which would make a prospective reduction, but 
the manner in which it is proposed here to make 
aprospective reduction at the end of this campaign | 
aainst the Mormons, I must protest against, be- 
cause it is not for that campaign that the troops 
we asked by the Executive Government. I could 
not yesterday, when it was proposed, accept that, 
forthe Executive Department does not presentit | 
asthe reason for which it desires this increase. | 
Iris not willing to accept it as temporary, and I | 

| 





think fairly so, because if the Mormons should 
terminate the difficulties in the most speedy and | 
submissive manner which may be imaginable, it | 
is known that all the Indian tribes which surround | 
them have already been involved in hostilities, | 
and itis known that across that trail our emigra- | 
tion is steadily increasing; that onthatand every | 
other route, if we permit the emigration to go on | 
to our Pacific possessions, we must give some | 
adequate protection. Whether it be by annual 
campaigns, or the establishment of posts, the re- 
sultis the same. If there be any one here who | 
will say: ** 1 wish to terminate the overland emi- | 
gration to California, Oregon, and Washington,’’ 
then with him it is sufficient to say, ‘*I do not 
wish to protect these routes;’’ but if we desire the 
emigration to continue, I say we must continue 
the routes, and give security along them; and in 
proportion as that emigration increases, in pro- | 
portion as it spreads over the various periods of 
the year, instead of being confined to one, so you | 
will require an additional military force to protect 
it; and | am unwilling to incur the hazard of ven- 
turing an opinion that the time will come in my 
day when that force can be reduced. It may or 
i may not; I rather believe the time will not come. 
This interior country can never be so settled; set- | 
tlements can never so extend from point to point | 
as to assume that continuity which will give pro- 
tection to the traveler across this wide space. 
| am not willing to anticipate the extermination 
of these Indians. I look forward with hope to 
some partial civilization—partial it must be. Here 
! would say to the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
loomas] that I wish to call his attention to the 
difference between the Indians who inhabit this 
country and those of the old States of the Union, 
with whom our former difficulties arose. These 
are nomadic Indians. A settlement of our own 
people sufficient to reduce them, if you please, 
cannot pursue nomadic tribes without leaving their 
wives, their children, and their homes, to desola- 
“ion. Itis not as it was with those Indians who 
had a local habitation; who had fields and tene- 
ments; who could be reached by a steady cam- 
paign, and brought to subjection by bringing them 
to want, if they continued to insist on hostilities. 
hese Indians, toojare driven to hostilities. Their 
Whole pursuitis plunder. They cultivate no fields. 
ey have no certain means of subsistence. Their 
subsistence, derived from the chase, is every year 





eclining. The great hordes of buffalo that once || 


reduced to eight thousand six hundred and thir- || 
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| covered the western plains have now passed into || in order to be the call of committees for reports, 
|| the mountains. 
| live on horses, mules, and half the forays, if not 
|| more than that proportion, committed on the set- || 


|| tlers, are to obtain subsistence—plunder for a live- 
|| lihood. 


|| differ from me, as to the necessity of giving the 





| mote pees I hope it will—then we may dispense 
ie , witht 

io seventy-four, and then by the addition of four || 
| with keeping strong garrisons in them; but until 


| the measure. I state iton my knowledge of what || 


| few minutes. 


| and I move an adjournment. 


| have thought it proper to suggest it in his absence. 
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They have been compelled to |; and that reports were in order from the Commit- 
tee of Elections. 
Mr. ZOLLICOFFER, Iam instructed by the 
|; Committee on Territories to ask leave to submit 
'a resolution, asking for information which it is 
By feeding them, by locating them upon terri- || important for the House and for the country to 
tory which they may cultivate, I trust we shall || have acted upon immediately. 
steadily progress towards their civilization, bring- || _Mr.CLINGMAN. I call forthe regular order 
ing them into something like a condition of peace. || of business. That committee will be reached in 
If that ever should occur—and occur at some re- || a few minutes under the call. If not, I will con- 
sent. 


bY a Oa Ceram rate. WS may || EXCUSED FROM SERVICE ON COMMITTEE. 
ispense with keeping up these frontier posts, || : 
Mr. CHAFFEE. I was directed by 


my col- 
league, Mr. Dawes, to announce to the eas, 
last Friday, that in consequence of sickness in 
his family he would be absent for several days; 
since which fime he has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee for investigating the official 
conduct and accounts of the Doorkeeper of the 
last House. I received a letter from him on Mon- 
day, asking me to submit a motion to the House 
that he should be excused from serving on that 
committee, in consequence of his absence from 
the city caused by sickness in his family. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE UTAH EXPEDITION. 
Mr. ZOLLICOFFER. Objection being with- 


| drawn, I ask leave to submit the following reso- 
| lution from the Committee on Territories: 
Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to commanicate to the 
House of Representatives the information which gave rise to 
the military expedition ordered to Utah Territory ; the in- 
structions to the Army Officers in connection with the same}; 
and all correspondence which has uken place with said 
Army Officers, with Brigham Young ind his followers, or 
| with others, throwing light on the question as to how far said 
| Brigham Young and his followers are in a state of rebel- 
lion or resistance to the Government of the United States. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. PHELPS. I submit the motion that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and I will remark, in submit- 
ting that motion, that there is an absolute neces- 
sity for the House—— 

r. SEWARD. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. SEWARD. I object to it then. 


CLOSE OF DEBATE. 


Mr.PHELPS. Very well. I then submit the 
usual resolution, that all debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union on House 
bill No. 202, appropriating money to pry de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for prinang. ind- 
ing, and dngee, onkaed by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Thirty-Third and Thir- 
ty-Fourth Congresses, shall terminate at half past 
one o’clock on Friday next, if the committee 
shall not sooner come to a conclusion thereon. 

Mr. SEWARD. Is it in order to move to lay 
that bill on the table? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The bill is not be- 
fore the House. The House is simply proposing 
to instruct the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The resolution was adopted—ayes 72, noes 55. 

Mr. PHELPS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted ; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion to go 
| into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union. 

Mr. LEITER. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to present the resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of Ohio in relation to 
Kansas, for the purpose of having them read, laid 
on the table, od ordered to be printrd. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire to accommodate the 
gentleman from Ohio; but the debate has been 
closed in Committee of the Whole on the bill now 
pending before it, and I think we had better go 

| into committee. : . 
| Mr. CLINGMAN. [ask the unanimous con- 
| sent of the House @ make a correction of a state- 


then, I do not believe that the increase here pro- 
posed will be one man more than the wants of 
the service will demand. I say this with frank- 
ness, with a knowledge that it will not commend 
the necessity of the country 1s. If others should 
Government that aid which it asks, J hope their 
opinion will prove true, rather than mine. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Having made this motion to 
strike out the first section of the bill, I deem it 
incumbent on me to state my reasons to the Sen- 
ate, and more especially to answer the objections 
which have been made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Several Senators. Let us adjourn. 

Mr SIMMONS. Itis four o’clock; and I hope 
the Senator will give way to a motion to adjourn. 
I wish to hear him. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I shall detain the Senate but a 





Mr. SIMMONS. 





Itis too late to go on now, || 


Mr. DAVIS. I desire, before we adjourn, to 
ask the Senate to agree upon some time when the 
vote shall be taken, merely informally of course, 
as I learn from the Senator from Georgia that he 
does not intend to speak at length, and is willing 
to let the vote be taken at an early period. I ask 
the Senate if they will be willing to have the vote 
taken at two o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FOOT. I wish to remind the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi, and the Senate, that 
another special order is assigned for to-morrow 
at one o’clock, on which the honorable Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Pearce] has the floor. 





Mr. DAVIS. I did not wish to interfere with 
the Senator from Maryland, and I thought prob- 
ably that to fix two o’clock for taking the vote 
would not interfere with him; but say one o’clock; 
I am willing to agree to that. 

Mr. KING. That, I think, is too early an 
hour to agree upon taking the vote. 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not think we can come 
to a resolution when to take the question. I think 
we never do. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not want a resolution, but 
an understanding. 

Mr, SEWARD. ~We can come to an under- 
standing; but with reference to that, I wish to say 
that when the vote will be taken it will depend 
somewhat on who will occupy the floor, and how 
long it may be occupied. Before taking the vote, 
I have a word or two to say; but I shall speak 
very briefly,as | trust I always do. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I understand the Senator from 
Texas wants to be heard. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall endeavor to hasten 
the taking of the vote to-morrow. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presume it is not necessary 
at present to assign any particular time for ee 
the vote. I want to say something on the bil 
myself. I feel interested. Several allusions have 
been made to Texas in the course of the debate, 
and after I know the number and extent of them, 
I shall have something to say in relation to the bill. 

Mr.STUART. I renew the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 
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ment in one of the papers in this city, which will 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer || 5 o¢ occupy more than a single minute. 
oe Cuartes H. Hatt. Mr. PHELPS. [ must insist on my motion. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. So the rules were suspended; and the House 
The SPEAKER announced the business first |) resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
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ana, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the 


PRINTING DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Upon which Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, was 
entied to the floor. 


CORRECTION OF A NEWSPAPER. 


Mr.CLINGMAN., Before the gentleman from 
Mississippi proceeds with his speech, I ask the 
unanimous conseft of the commit.ce to make a 
statement, which shall not occupy five minutes by | 
the clock. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. CLINGMAN proceeded: I am not in the | 
habit of noticing, on this floor, articles which may | 
appear in the papers; but when statements are | 
made in a paper in this city, in reference to pro- | 
ceedings which have taken place hege, I think it | 
well enough sometimes to correct them. 

Yesterday I offered resolutions here, which were 
objected to, and not received by the House. [| 
find, on looking into the Intelligencer of this morn- | 
ing, that, in the editorial column, I am represented 
as having endeavored to introduce resolutions in | 
favor of acquiring certain territory in Central 
America. Now, sir, my resolution proposes no | 
such proposition. It opposes the acquisition of 
territory there by foreign Powers which might so | 
use it as to interfere with our interests in a mate- | 
rial point of view. 

In the next place, Iam represented as taking | 
rounds against the cooly trade, as carried on 
y Great Britain and France. Now, sir, my res- 

olution makes no reference either to Great Britain 
or France. And it is important that the correc- | 
tion should be made; because I understand there 
1s just now a collision of opinion, or controversy 
between those two Governments in reference to 
the system of apprenticeship which is being car- 


ried out on the western coast of Africa by the || 


French Government. I think that the French 
Emperor has the best of the argument. [| hold 
that, if they are to have slaves at all, it is better 
to have Africans than white men, whether Chi- 
nese or East India sepoys. [look upon the negro | 
as fitted for slavery, while the white races are not. | 
But though my opinions are on the side of the | 
Emperor of France in this controversy, yet my | 
resolutions made no reference to any Power by 
name. 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, 
the other day the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
(Mr. anaren) announced the fact that, if any 
State in this Union should at any time seek to! 
withdraw from the Union, the people of the North 
were resolved to baptize it in fire and bleod. I} 
desire this morning simply to say to that gentle- 
man, that whenever it shall be made known that | 
the people in the section of the Union in which 
he falice desire to baptize any single inch of | 
southern soil in blood, an opportunity shall at 
once be afforded them; and I hope that when they | 
visit the portion of the Union in which I reside, | 
for the purpose of baptizing it in fire and blood, 
they will come in open day,and not in the dark- 
ness of night. And I desire also to say to that | 
gentleman, and to other gentlemen who entertain | 
similar opinions with himself, that forevery drop | 
of blood shed on southern soil, for the purpose | 
of coercing the southern people to submit to the 
wrongs and injustice with which they are now 
threatened, there will be visited upon the North 
a retaliation more terrible and desolating than the 
sweep of a simoom. 

The gentieman from Ohio [Mr. Buveuan] has, 
with characteristic delicacy, told us that if we | 
continued to urge our claim to the admission of 
Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, it might by possibility awaken a revo- 
lution in that country which should deluge the 
whole land in blood. Sir, that gentleman may 
reserve his threats, and paint his scenes of civil | 
war for those who are already prepared to become | 


a 








on the state of the Union, (Mr. Davis, of Indi- | because we of the South demand our constitu- 


| 
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tional rights and constitutional equality in the 
| Union, we are ready for the conflict, come in 
whatever form it may. ‘These threats have been 
| sounded in our ears for years past. We have 
become familiar with them. Our people can no 
longer be excited by them. They contemplate 


|| the threatened contingency with a calm, serene, 


and self-sustaining mind. 

I will remind gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, that it 
| is nota question whether our portion of the Union 
alone shall be deluged in blood if a conflict shall 
be forced by the North upon the South. When 


|| that hour shall come they will find an army march- 


ing from the South across the borders into the 
limits of the North; and, gentlemen, your section, 
not ours, will become the field of strife and the 
scene of desolating war. I know, sir, when gen- 
tlemen talk about a dissolution of the Union, they 
| speak of it as alight matter, a matter of no im- 
| portance; but I must be allowed to tell them that 
| there is more reality in the declaration than they 
| at present imagine. We of the South have borne 
| insultsin times past with patience, because we have 
| loved this Union, and desired to remain in it on 
account of the reminiscences of the seven years’ 
war of the Revolution, and the glories won by 
| your forefathers and our forefathers in their united 
| struggle for independence. But, then, it must not 
| be forgotten that there are limits even to Christian 
| forbearance; that there are some things which are 





|| too oppressive to be longer endured, and that will 


| not be longer endured by the South. And, Mr. 
| Chairman, I feel it to be my duty tospeak calmly 
| and deliberately on this subject, and thus to an- 
| nounce not only my own opinions, but the opin- 


| the entire South. 

Are there, then, no reasons to fear a dissolution 
| ofthis Union? I say thatthere are. The other 
side of the House is divided into two parties; one 
called the Abolition, and the other the Free-Soil 
| party; and for myself, I will say that I have more 
| respect for the Abolitionists than [ have for the 
Free-Soilers. The one, the Abolitionist, is bolder 
/and more open than the other; and I prefer the 
| rude assault of the highway robber, who, hold- 
ing his pistol to my bosom, demands my mone 

| or my life, to the stealthy, cat-like attack of the 

midnight assassin. 

I shall endeavor to demonstrate in the course 
| of my remarks, that the only difference which 
/exists between the Abolitionists and the Free- 
Soilers is, that the one is guilty of a higher grade 
of robbery than the other. That, sir, is the only 





|| substantial difference. 


I ask, sir, whether there is no real danger to be 


|| apprehended, so far as this Union is concerned? 


While the Abolitionists continue to make war 
upon the South, manifestly the South cannot and 
will not endure it; manifestly the fifteen southern 
States of this Union, with a high-spirited, chiv- 
alrous people, who shrink from dishonor as from 
a wound, cannot and will not submit to be robbed 
by men who have the meanness to violate the 
Constitution of the country, and disregard the 
sacred contract entered into between their fathers 
and ours. Whenever it shall be attempted to 
deprive us of our just rights and our equality, 
whenever it should be attempted to strike down 
the institution of slavery, then inevitably will an 
attempt be made to sever’this Union; and if it be 
not successful, it will be because the South is 
| deluged with blood, and made desolate with fire. 
But in that conflict, gentlemen of the North, let 
| me tell you, who call yourselves our brothers, 
that there will be blows to give as well as to re- 
ceive, 

Task, sir, the most bigoted Abolitionist upon 
this floor, to say whether he believes the South 
willever submit to the taking away of their prop- 
erty by fasta ond in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States? Does he think that they will 
supinely submit to such an act of aggression, 
without cémplaint, without resenting it with all 
their strength? No man can entertain any such 





slaves, They are heard by the freemen of the |} expectation, Now it is possible that that event 


South with indifference an 
him, and to those who are in (be habit of resort- 
ing to such threats, that we disregard them when 
made individually or otherwise. And, sir, when- 
ever this revolution, now foreshadowed, shall 


} 


contempt. I say to || may transpire. Itis not impossible. Some twenty 


years ago there was only a handful of Abolition- 
ists in this country, and the sentiments they pro- 
fessed so outraged the public in Philadelphia, that 
the people burnt to the ground the hall in which 


become a reality—whenever this country shall || they held their meetings. The Abolitionists were 
then expelled from that city, because their aims 


, become the theater of internecine war, simply 





they have made such proffers as to 
| them those who are in favor of exelud 


ions, as I believe, of an overwhelming majority of 


eee 





were subversive of correct principles of 

violative of the just rights of the con 
How a now ? < 

bers, and have stood almost in a majorit 

this floor; for, as I have said, the differencoys ee 

slight between Republicansand Abolitionists. if 


unite with 


vrs et ing slaver 
from the Territories, then it is fair to assume that 


the system of agitation which has been carried 
on will be continued in order to strike down the 
institution of slavery in the States. When that 
time arrives, it must be manifest to every man that 
if a dissolution is not effected, a revolution will 
ensue, such as has never been seen before, It 
will not be like a war between the United States 
and any European nation, or a war between ge 
arate Powers, where the question involved rests 
upon some real or imaginary insult, and the par- 
ties look only to the protection of their honor 
But drive us to war, if you please, under the con. 
viction that we have been wronged, and that ip- 
justice has been inflicted upon us by those who 
claim to be our brothers, and it will be a fratra. 
cidal war, and will be accompanied, as I stated a 
moment ago, with a desolation of the most fearfy} 
and terrific character that has ever been inflicted 
on any people or on any country. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will the gentleman permit 
me to put a question to him? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Yes, sir. He 
can put his question, but I wiil not bind myself 
to answer it. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I want to know whether 

the gentleman means to carry this war of desola- 
tion into the Western Reserve of Ohio? {Laugh- 
ter. 
Abr. DAVIS, of Mississippt. Yes, sir; thatis 
the first place where I would strike, because there, 
in my opinion, reside the meanest and worst of the 
Abolition party on this continent. [Much laugh- 
ter.] But, sir, there is another portion of the 
gentlemen on the other side who sustain them- 
selves in their endeavors to rob us of our,slaves 
by areference to the fifteenth and sixteenth verses 
of the twenty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which are as follows: 

* Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. 

** He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
which he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh 
him best; thou shalt not oppress him.’’ 

Sir, that law was given by Moses to the people 
after their forty years’ residence in the desert, and 
when they had taken the land of their enemies; 
and it announced to them that if the slaves of 
their enemies came to them, they were to take 
them in and keep them. I desire to know if the 
gentleman who quotes that passage, regards the 
southern people as enemies, and if he intends his 
minions to travel into the southern country and 
rob us of our lands, as well as of our slaves and 
other property? But I refer the gentleman espe- 
cially to this verse from Exodus: 

* And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hands, he shail be surely put to death.” 

The gentleman would perhaps come under that 
category. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. If the gentleman 
will tell me his name, [ will tell him whether I 
will allow him todosoornot. Ihave not got his 
name yet. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Lovejoy. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Then I desire to 
ask the gentleman a question first. Did he ever 
receive a letter from one Mr. Lombard ? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I did. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I send that letter 
to the Clerk’s desk, and that it be read. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

Braprorp, STaRK Coenty, ILLINOIS, 
July 30, 1857. 

Sir: About two months since I emigrated with my fam- 
ily from the State of Mississippi to the eounty of Stark, in 
this State, Inebadiog to make it my future residence, to at- 
tend to my own eas, and hoped I should be permitise 
to spend the balance of my days in and quiet, d 
uato others do unto me. 
orite man by the 
had refused to leave bebind, as 
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dead py a feeling of affection, to provide, amply, for that 
- oldman. He had been with me “through weal and 

or was beloved and respected by all my fanrily, every || 
pense of which would have divided his or her last biscuit 

, « Old Mose.” In health and sickness he was kindly | 
and always treated with that consideration and | 
to which his past services and old age entitled 


wit! 
cared (0f; 
tenderness 


oe distinctly understood between him and myself that | 
he should accompany me to Mississippi in October next; 
and then, if he preferred to remain there, I was to arrange i] 
oor pis future Support, or he was to return to this State with | 
- if he wished to. He was to make his own selection as | 
io his future residence. He was 4s free as any man in this | 
sjate. Ile knew no care, and did very little labor for me. | 
So far as we knew, he was content and happy; and, if he 
nad been let alone, would have continued so. Inan evil 
jour, the poor old man, ignorant in his dotage, listened; as 
J am told, and believe, to the lies and persuasions of cer- 
tain rascally church members not very far from this village, 
and very probably consented to leave his home, and trust 
to the tender mercies of the vile, thieving Abolitionists. By | 
theiragency he was taken (I should say stolen, as the igno- | 
rant old man could have had very little volition in the mat- 
ter) from my house during the night of the 10th instant, as 
[ think, and early the next morning delivered over to you, 
at Princeton, as the properly constituted agent of said rail- | 
road; aud that, by the aid of contributions, unblushingly || 
jevied by you upon the by-standers, not by your own means, 
you sent that old man to Canada, or some other cold coun- 
iry,to seek a support from the cold charities of the world— || 
| might, perhaps, have said Abolitionists—but no; they can 
wheedle, coax, and steal negroes from their homes, pro- 
vided it can be done at the expense of others, and not touch 
their purses. ‘They are too sordid and mean to bear any 
yrtion of the outlay. 

Inthe North, where you and I were raised, sheep-steal- | 
ing is regarded as the meanestand lowest grade of thieving 
~jn the South, to steal a negro’s supper is the meanest. | 
Now, sir, | would ask you if either of those thefts be as | 
mean, as low, and as contemptible as the abducting and | 
sending away from his home a poor and infirm old negro | 
man? Whatsay you, sir? Answer out—speak—tell the | 
world and your constituents your code of morals. 

Sir, | openly and publicly charge you with having been 
an accessory, and an active participator, in the abducting 
and sending away of that old man from a better home and 
kinder treatment than you or any other rascaily Abolition- 
ist, with all your hyprocritical philanthropy, ever did or ever | 
will provide fora negro. You, sir, have aided in robbing || 
anold, infirm man of his home, and sent him forth to linger 
out the remainder of his days among strangers who have no | 
sympathy with hin, and where he must aud will suffer and 
die in wretechedness and want. 

You have disgraced the cause of humanity and of reli- 
gion, which in past times you pretended to teach ; you have 
disgraced your district, and. committed an offense which 
ought to expel you from the Halls of Congress, and would 
but for the protection you will seek in the fanaticism and 
recklessness of a political party whose aim and object are 
to saerifice the rights of the South, even if it be at the ex- 
pense of the Union; but, though your party may protect 
you from expulsion, they cannot screen you from the scorn 
and loathing which every honest, patriotic member of Con- 
gress must and will view you. ‘They will shun and avoid | 
youas one disgraced—contaminated. You will be the con- | 
tempt and scorn of every honest man. | 

In conclusion, I denounce you and all who aided you in | 
the abducting and sending away ‘‘ Old Mose” from my | 
house as knaves and rascals. 

E. H. LOMBARD. 


To Owen Lovesoy, Agent for the Underground Railroad, 
Ex-Minister of the Gospel, and Mergber of Congress elect | 

| 

| 





from the Third District in Illinois. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 0, sir; I can 
answer no question now. : 

In addition to this I now quote Exodus, chap- | 
ter twenty, verses fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen: 

“Thou shalt not steal. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. | 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt 


hot covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man servant, nor his 


ame servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is 
us. 











| 


[also quote Exodus, chapter twenty-one, verses 
two to six and sixteen: 


“If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, | 
and in the seventh he shal) g° out free for nothing. | 
“ifthe came in by himself he shall go out by himself; if | 
* Were married then his wife shall go out with hii. 
Ifhis master have given him a wife and she have borne | 
him sons or daughters, the wife and her children shall be 
her masters, and he shall go out by himself. 
? And if the servant shail plainly say, [ love my master, || 
my wite and my children, I will not go out free ; 
Then his master shall bring him unto the judges: he shall | 
also bring him to the door or unto the door-post; and his | 
master shall bore his ear through with an aw! ; and he shail | 
eepre him forever. 
f And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be | 
ound in his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” | 


I also quote Genesis, chapter fourteen, four- 
teenth vet > Ee . 


a And when Abraham heard that his brother was taken | 
beast he armed his trained servants born in his own i 
Dany fe hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto | 
: 


rennd Genesis, chapter sixteen, eighth to tenth 
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to weaken the political 
States of the Union; an 


thou? and whither.wilt thou go? And she said, I flee from 
the face of my mistress Sarai. 

** And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to thy 
mistress, and submit thyself under her hands. 

** And the angel of the Lord said unto her, [ will multiply 


thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for mul- 
titude.’? 


I also quote from Ephesians,*sixth chapter, | 


fifth to ninth verse: 


* Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness 
of your heart, as unto Christ. 

‘* Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 

** With good-will doing service, as to the Lord, and not 
to men; 


‘** Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 


|| the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
| Or free. 


**And ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening: Knowing that your Master also is in 
Heaven; neither is there respect of persons with bim.”? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have said that I have 
no respect for the Abolitionists, and you may see, 
from what I have said, how much respect I have 
for them. 


And 


why? The Free-Soilers do not go quite so faras | 


the Abolitionists do. The Abolitionist professes 
that he is influenced by motives of humanity to 
the slave; he says that he is influenced by the 
conviction that all men are equal and ought to be 
equally free; that that is the doctrine of his coun- 
try, and that he acts in obedience to that honest 
conviction of his. I say that Abolitionists, in- 
fluenced by convictions of this sort, are to be at 
least pitied, if not excused. They are in favor of 
taking the negro directly, and placing him on an 
equality with the white man on this continent. 
But how is it with the Free-Soiler? The Free- 
Soiler says to us southern gentlemen: ‘* 1 do not 
want to interfere with your slaves; I am willing 
that the negro shall remain in bondage; but I 
want to place you, the white men of the South, 
in a state of political bondage, by a system of 
unjust, unfair, and unconstitutional legislation.” 
What do you propose, you gentlemen of the 
Free-Soil party ? Do you propose to better the con- 
dition of the axe’ Not at all. Do you propose 
to emancipate the slave? Notatall. Whatthendo 


| you propose? You say you are opposed to the ex- 


pansion of the institution of slavery; that you are 


| unwilling that one more foot of territory shall be 


dedicated to slavery; but that you are determined 
that all territory shall hereafter be free soil. Now, 
who is to be benefited by that? Is the white 
man of the South to be benefited by it? Notatall. 
Is the slave to be benefited by it? Not at all. 
Then it is not the interests of the slave which you 
are after, gentlemen of the Free-Soil party. It is 
not humanity that influences you in the position 
which you now occupy before the country. But 
you are influenced by a desire on your part to take 
from us unjustly the proceeds of our labor. In 
other words, your desire is to reduce us to the 
attitude which Prometheus was made to occupy, 
that you, like the vulture, may fatten on the pro- 
ducts of our soil and industry. Itis that you may 
have an opportunity of cheating us that you 
want to limit slave territory within circumscribed 
bounds. Itis that you may have a majority in 
the Congress of the United States, and convert 
the Government into an engine of northern ag- 
grandizement. It is that your section may grow 
in power and prosperity upon treasures woe 
taken from the South, like the vampire bloated 
and gorged with the blood which it has secretly 
sucked from its victim. 

The Free-Soiler has some motive for his policy. 
He has some ulterior motive. No man yet ever 
advocated a settled opinion without having an 
objectin doing so. Noman yetever did any act 
without looking to something beyond the act. 
And so when you Free-Soilers organized your- 
selves into what is denominated the Free-Soil 


party, and resolved to circumscribe the institution 
of slavery, you looked to the accomplishment of 
a result, future if not immediate. 
doctrines? You say that you are not after the 
slave. You admit that you are not in favor of 
emancipating slaves; and yet 
frankness to acknowledge the full extent of your 


What are your 


ou have not the 


principles. But what are you after? You desire 
ower of the southern 
why? Because you 


_ want, by an unjust system of legislation, to pro- 
“And he said to Tlagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest | ‘ t 


But I have more respect for the Abo- 
|| litionists than L have for the Free-Soilers. 


GLOBE. 
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\| Is itthat the 
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| the expense of the people of the South and of 
| their industry. 
| Now let_us see whether Tam right in saying 
that your Free-Soil organization is intended to 
lead to the breaking down of the political power 
of the southern States of the Union. Am right 
| in charging you with waging war against us for 
the purpose of obtaining a political ascendency 
in the councils of the nation, that you might after- 
| wards legislate for the benefit of the New England 
| States to the prejudice of the people of the South? 
| f think Tam Sithorieed in making thia charge, by 
the position taken by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crank B. Cocnrane] yesterday, in 
which he admitted, in answer to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrt,) 
that if every man, woman, and child in Kansas 
had voted in favor of the constitution tolerating 
| slavery, he would have voted against its admis- 


|| sion into the Union asa slave State. And ere 
° 


Is it from any particular feeling of respect that 

| had for the people of the Territory, or for the doc- 

| trine of popular sovereignty, or for the right of 

the people to govern themselves? Or is it from 

interested motives and interested considerations ? 
pense) power of the southern States 

| may be stricken down? 

| I will now call the attention of the committee 

to the opinions of Mr, Webster on the subject, 

; Whose opinions, I have no doubt, did more to 

create the organization of the Free-Soil party than - 

the opinions of any other man of the nation. 

| Mr. Webster says, in his speech at Marshfield, 

| 1 believe, in 1848: 


**In the second place, in my judgment, the interests of 
the country and the feeling of a vast majocity of the people 
rejoice that a President of these United States should be 
elected who will use neither official influence to proinote, 
| nor feel any desire in bis heart to promote, the further ex- 
tension of slavery in this community, or its further infiuence 
| in the public councils.”? 


And why, sir? Because the Democracy of 
almost the entire North, and of the entire South, 
had announced the doctrine of the limited powers; 
| under the Constitution, of the Federal Govern- 
| ment, and he wished, by the extension in this 
Government of northern abolition influence, to 
overthrow that doctrine. 

Again, he opposed the admission of Texas into 
the Union. Why? Was it because it would in- 
crease the number of slaves on the continent? 
| Notall. Whether Texas was admitted into the 
Union or not, she was a slave State. And if she 
remained an independent State, she would still be 
a slave State. He gives this as his reason: 

“T take itthat the most important event in our time, tend- 
ing to the extension of slavery, and its everlasting establish- 
ment on this continent, was the annexation of Texas in 
1844.” 

He opposed it, then,as a measure for the exten- 
of slavery. Not that it would increase the num- 
| ber of slaves, but because it would increase the 

olitical power of the slave States of this Union. 
Tn other words, because it would increase the 
power of the southern portion of this Union—the 
most important agricultural portion of the Union, 
as it always will be. 

Again, sir, he was opposed to the acquisition 
of California and New Mexico. And why did 
he oppose that annexation? In his Faneuil Hall 
| speech he says he voted against the acquisition of 
that Territory, and that he should do the same 
| thing again, with much more resolution. He would 
| have run a still greater risk; he would have en- 
| dured a still greater shock; he would have risked 
anything rather than have been a participator in 
any measure which should have a tendency to an- 
nex southern territory to the States of this Union. 
He had no doubt that California and New Mex- 
ico would be free territory; but still, on account 
of its contiguity to the southern portion of the 
Union, he opposed its acquisition, because, in 
consequence of a similarity of climate and po 
duction, the interests of that Territory would of 
course be similar to those of the southern portion 
of the Union, and they would oppose the adoption 
of measures for the exclusive benefit of the north- 
ern portion of the Union. . 

This contest, then, has, as you perceive, grown 
out of a conflict between the moneyed interests of 
the country on the one hand, and the agricultu- 
ral industry of the country on the other, I see 
| it stated, sir, as a statistical fact, that out of the 
| twenty-three million persons in this country in 








mote the industry of the New England States, at |) 1850, there were but two millions engaged in agri- 


. 
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are engaged in these pursuits. ‘ 
interest, and it is, therefore, their polic 


Union which is engaged in agriculture, and which 
must, perhaps, ulways be chiefly so engaged, and 
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cultural pursuits. Twenty-one millions, then, of || a law to advance the manufacturing interests of 
the people of the country, derived their entire 
subsistence from the other two millions engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. It is, then, of course, for 
the interest of those not engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, constituting as they do the great ma- | 
jority of the whole people, to obtain legislation | 
that shall favor them at the expense of those who 
I say thatis their 
to break | 
down the political power of that portion of the 


; 


to obtain in Congress the power to favor class | 


legislation. 

Now, sir, when you have obtained the power 
and undertake to use it for the protection of the 
manufacturing, the mechanical, and other interests 
of the country, at the sacrifice of the agricultural 


we shall submit to so unjust a system of legisla- 
tion. Therefore I say that, in my humble opinion, 


the day is not far distant when the South will be 
compelled, from necessity, to protect her rights 


the North, at the expense of the interests of the 


| South? What then, think you, will be the con- 


dition of the country? Do you think we will 
longer submit to it? If you do, you are muclr 
mistaken. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no man in this House 
who loves the Union more than the people of the 
South. They love it, as I have already said, for 
the glories which cluster round its birth, for the 
gallant deeds of men of the North and men of 
the South during the revolutionary struggles— 
men whose ashes now repose in acommon grave, 


into which they went down fighting shoulder to 


|| shoulder for their common rights of liberty and 


| 


equality. We love this Union; we have ever loved 
it; we have ever sustained it; but, Mr. Chairman, 


| there is a point beyond which patience ceases to 


| be a virtue, a point beyond which aggression 
interests of the country, you cannot expect that || 


upon us can be no longer borne. When the time 
comes we shall do our duty as we do our duty 


| now. 


against the oppression of the North; and when | 
that time does come, there is no people on the || 
face of the earth more determined to preserve |) 
their honor untarnished, and their equality un- | 


impaired. 
Mr. Chairman, we now have territory enough 


to make fiftcen or twenty more new States. Now, | 
| 


sir, let these States come into the Union as free 


States, and you then have thirty-five States, whose | 


interest itis to secure legislation antagonistic to 
the agricultural and cotton regions of the country. 
And who can doubt that oppression against the 
agricultural interests will be carried to such an 


extent that every man will be ready to defend him- 


self, as did our revolutionary fathers, against the 
tyranny of unjust legislation in the Halls of Con- 
gress? 

Sir, 
the States was never contemplated by our fathers 
who framed the Constitution under which we live. 


The primary object of the Government was to 


regulate all the external relations of the nation, 
to regulate our intercourse with foreign Govern- 
ments, but not to interfere to any very great ex- 
tent in the local legislation of the country. They 
knew very well that a law passed for the exclu- 


Mr. LEACH. Mr. Chairman, it is the unques- 


tioned right of the sovereign people to understand 
fully, in allits bearings, whatever is recommended 
to the favorable consideration of Congress by the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. And, sir, it is 
evidently our duty, as Representatives of the peo- 
ple, to investigate thoroughly all matters that have 
thus received the Executive sanction; to receive, 
approve, and adopt what is just and expedient; 
and to expose and reject what is unjust or inex- 
pedient. ‘This is not simply our privilege—not 
a matter optional with us to be done or left un- 
done; but an imperative duty, a faithful perform- 
ance of which our constituents have a right to 


| expect at our hands. Hence, I rejoice at the en- 


tire freedom with which the annual message of 
the President is examined and criticised, both in 


| this Hall and in the other wing of the Capitol. 


‘ : ‘ | 
Federal interference in the local interests of || 


It is penne an necessary, and eminently 
proper, that this should be done. These annual 
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repetitions of a close and searching examination | 


of that important document are essential to the | 
highest usefulness, the purity and permanence of | 


our system of government. A fearless and manly 
exercise of this inalienable and constitutionally 


| guarantied right of freedom of discussion, cannot 


sive benefit of the State of Massachusetts might, || 


from the nature of things, operate unfavorably 
to the interests of Georgia. They knew also that 


a law passed for the exclusive benefit of the State | 


of Georgia might, from the difference of soil and 


climate, be fatal to the interests of the State of | 


Massachusetts. Therefore, they left to each the 
right of regulating its own legislation in reference 
to its own local interests. 


icy of the General Government; whenever you | 


ean, by combination, obtain sufficient strength to 


and oppression of the State of Mississippi, or any | 


other State in this Union, either North, South, || 


East, or West, that moment, I hesitate not to say, 
that State or that section would rise in rebellion— 
if you see proper to call it by that name—and re- 
sist it with the bayonet if it cannot otherwise be 
resisted. To that, in my opinion, it must ulti- 
mately come. Why? If we appeal to your justice, 
what is granted to us? If we appeal to the Con- 


stitation, which is the creation of our common | 


forefathers, what is the answer? 

Sir, we are told scornfully that, by the higher 
law, and in virtue of numbers in the Halls of 
Congress, never again shall a slave State be ad- 
mitted into the Union. We are told more than 
this; we are told that our people, however rapid 
the growth of their population, or however rapid 
the exhaustion of our soil in the 
those great commodities which constitute the basis 
of our commercial wealth, shall not be permitted 
to expand; that if they attempt it the strong arm 
of the Federal Government shall be stretched out 
to arrest upon foreign soil, where they have placed 
their feet, the bold pioneers from our midst, and 
that they shall be brought back and placed upon 
ovr shores again, Well, sir, when gentlemen 
have got the power, what will be the condition of 
the country? Do they expect us to tamely sub- 
mit, when they shall pass & law advancing north- 
ern commerce, at the expense of the agricultural 


production of | 


| 


| 


| 
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be neglected or surrendered without imperiling 
all that we, as American citizens, most sacredly 
cherish. 


| 


| 


1 am aware, sir, that discussions on these occa- 


sions are sometimes deemed unnecessarily severe 


on the Executive; but it must be remembered that | 
when a man assumes the direction of the affairs | 
of this great nation, he voluntarily makes him- | 


self the servant of many millions of freemen; each 


| of whom has a right to know how he discharges 


| most appropriate. 


|| membered, that ordinary men only are reached by | 
enable you to use the Government for the robbery 





|| his duties, and to proclaim his approval or declare 
Now, then, whenever you can change this pol- | 


his disapprobation, in such terms as he may deem 
And it should be further re- 


. ao 
ordinary means. Those in high places, who have 


power and patron 
with impunity deeds which would be regarded as 
infamous, if perpetrated by the untitled and the 
weak. Hence, a more thorough exposure, a more 
emphatic and severe condemnation becomes ne- 
cessary when men in high places make serious 
mistakes or commit great crimes. 

The people, sir, havea high regard for the pres- 
idential office, and, when worthily filled, for the 
President himself. But they do not always re- 
ceive with confidence, and unreservedly adopt, the 
opinions of him who may happen to bear the 
honored title; for since the fathers of the Repub- 


| lic fell asleep, they have learned, by sad.experi- 


ence, how often and how far even a President may 
stray from the landmarks of freedom. Often has 
been verified to them the truth of Jeffeeson’s dec- 
laration, that ‘* eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ;’’ and they have learned to know that the 
higher the sphere in which a public functionary 
moves, the greater the necessity for closely scru- 
tinizing his acts, and cautiously weighing his rec- 
ommendations. No man’s opinion, in matters of 
moment, is to be taken upon trust; and least of all 
that of a public officer on matters of grave political 
import. And the subject becomes of the first im- 
portance, and demands cautious, wise, and decided 
action, when that opinion bears directly or indi- 
sane on the freedom of any part of the great 
family of man; or when it tends toward the estab- 


pursuits ef the South, and when they shall pass | lishment of rules that are liable to be construed as 


e in their hands, may commit | 





| 


i 


| 


_ every member of the human race, 


_ what the President has been 





| word the President has uttered in his message 
_ the behest and for the interests of slavery, shoy|d| 











of those 
thright of 


favorable to slavery, or as hostile to any 
** jnalienable rights’’ which are the bir 


Hence, sir, I have a fewremarks to offer Upon 


) pleased to recom. 
mend, relative to the Africans liberated from “a 


Spanish ship Amistad, by the authorities of {);, 
United States, some eighteen yearsago. I choos: 
to speak upon this part of the message rather 
than that other and more important portion which 
treats of ** popular sovereignty” and African sl. 
very in Kansas; for the reason, that in both 
branches of Congress ‘that subject has already 
been ably discussed, and other gentlemen around 
me, I am sure, will pursue it still further, ungi| 
the unparalleled iniquities practiced upon the free. 
men of that unhappy Territory shall be fully ex. 
posed to the view of an indignant and outraged 
people. Atthesame time, lam anxious that every 


at 
receive due attention; for I am confident in the be- 
lief that there are multitudes in the free States who 


| supported him for the office he now holds, that 


did not doit designedly for the benefit of slavery 
and that will repudiate with scorn his efforts i. 


_ its behalf, and henceforth give their influence and 
| their votes to men whose lives are a sufficient 
| pledge that they will ever be found true to the 


cause of freedom. Hence, I pay my respects to 
that portion of the message which relates to the 
Amistad Africans. 

This subject has been at least twice before 
brought to the attention of Congress; once by 


| President Polk, and once by the immediate pre- 





decessor of the presentincumbent. Yet Congress 
has not hitherto deemed it worthy of serious con- 


| sideration; and I trust that since the mutter has 
slept so long and so quietly, it will not now meet 


with favor at the hands of this body. And I am 
not without confidence that it will be permitted 
to sleep on; or, that if brought into the House, it 


will meet the fate it so eminently deserves, and 
be indignantly rejected by an expression so em- 
phatic that neither the present incumbent of the 
presidential office, nor any of his successors will 
ever again venture to intrude it upon the attention 
of Congress. Sure I am, if gentleman will but 
give the subject the attention it deserves, they can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that it has no 


| business here. 


_ But let us hear what the Executive says rela- 
tive to this matter. I quote entire his remarks 
touching our relations with Spain: 


“ T regret to say that no progress whatever has been made, 
since the adjournment of Congress, toward the settlement 
of any of the numereus claims of our citizens against the 
Spanish Government. Besides, the outrage committed on 
our flag by the Spanish war frigate Ferrolana on the high 
seas, off the coast of Cuba, in March, 1855, by firing into 
the American mail steamer E! Dorado, and detaining and 
searching her, remains unacknowledged and unredressed. 
The general tone and temper of the Spanish Government to- 
wards that of the United States are much to be regretted. 
Our present Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Madrid bas asked to be recalled ; and it is my pur- 

e to send out a new Minister to Spain, with special 
instructions on all questions pending between the two Gov- 
ernments, and with a determination to have them speedily 
and amicably adjusted, if this be possible. In the mean 
time, whenever our Minister urges the just claims of our 
citizens on the notice of the Spanish Government, he is met 
with the objection that Congress have never made the appro- 
priation recommended by President Polk, in his annual 
message of December, 1847, ‘to be paid to the Spanish 
Government for the purpose of distribution among the 
claimants in the Amistad case.’ A similar recommendation 
was made by my immediate predecessor in his message of 
December, 1853; and entirely concurring with both in the 
opinion that this indemnity is justly due under the treaty 
with Spain of the 27th October, 1795, [ earnestly recow- 
oe such an appropriation to the favorable consideration 
o ‘01 ” 


So, if the President is correct, our Minister t 
the Court of Spain is unsuccessful in pressing the 
‘*just claims of our citiens,”’ partly because of 
the neglect of this Government to pey for the Am- 
istad Africans. And to remove this difficulty, ' 
put that kingdom in better ‘‘ tone and temper, 
the President ‘* earnestly recommends an ry ae 
priation to the fayorable consideration of Con- 
gress.”” 

Now, sir, for one, I shall not vote for an Pe 
priation to put Spain, or any other Power, in better 
‘Stone and temper ”’ towards our own Govern- 
ment. If our citizens have just claims against 
the Spanish Government, we are abundantly able 
to see that ample justice isdone them. Shall we 
bribe Spain, or any other Power, to deal fairly 
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py our citizens? Shall we pay her a price for 
rendering to our people what is equitably theirs? | 
Shall we purchase justice at the hands of any | 
Government on earth? As an American citizen, 
sir, | say no, never! fag a 
If Spain is justly indebted to the citizens of this 
Republic, let their demands be properly presented, | 


with the requisite proof, and it is more than prob- | 
ablethey will be recognized and paid. Butif they 
are not—if they are rejected—then let her as we | 
would let Mexico, or Central America, know, | 
under similar circumstances, that justice must | 
he done, Without evasion, equivocation, or delay. | 
sir,weare not, I trust, so pitifully weak and so des- | 
picably mean as to be compelled to pay a price | 
for the privilege of fair dealing with foreign Pow- | 
ers. As we a to others, so we should 
require it at their nands; and it is not idle boast- 
ing to say, that if we firmly demand it we shall 
speedily receive it, ; 

How different is the language of the President 
from that used by Jackson relative to another 
European nation, whose power is far more formid- | 
able than that of Spain. But this is not surpris- | 
ing, not at all; for ** progress”’ 


—the ‘* Democratic | 
progress”’ of the last twenty years, of which we 
hear so much—has played strange pranks with 
American parties and politics, and wrought mar- 
yelous changes in the opinions and character of | 
American Presidents and judges ! 

But, sir, if it is really desirable, as I doubt not 
it is, to improve the ** tone and temper”? of the 
Spanish Government and the Spanish people to- 
wards the American Republic, I can suggest a 
remedy easy of application, that will accomplish 
all the most earnest friend of peace could wish; | 
and that, too, without drawing upon the almost | 
empty vaults of the Federal Treasury. 

Sir, let us convince our transatlantic neighbor 
that we are nota nation of pirates. Let us prove 
to her that we respect and will observe and en- 
force the laws of nations. Leet us give her to un- 
derstand that the sacred rights of property shall 
not be violated; that neither the strong arm of the 
Government, nor the bloody hand of the fillibus- 
ter, shall wrest from her, or attempt to wrest from 
her, the beautiful and fertile islands over which 
she rules in this western hemisphere. Let us 
repudiate the false doctrine, which has found too 
many supporters in high places, that those islands 
are ours of right, are necessary to our safety, and 
must be secured at whatever cost of blood or 
treasure. 

Why, sir, so bold and reckless, so lawless and 
rampant, has this fillibustering spirit become, that 
it casts off all restraint, overleaps all barriers, and 
here, in these council halls of the Republic, open! 
declares in favor of ‘‘ national grand larceny.”’ 
Said the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Has- 
kIN,] the other day— 

“I beg the gentlemen.of the South not to believe that L 
am in the least tinetured with any sickly sentimentality on 
the subject of fillibusterism. Laima national fillibuster, but 
am against individual fillibusterism, which retards the con- 
suinmation of my desire with regard to Central America and 
other territories which we ought to have. I believe that the 
ume has come when the application of the doctrines pro- 
niulgated by the Ostend manifesto is necessary for the pro- 


tection and preservation of our Pacific possessions and the 
continuance of our commercial rights in that quarter.’ 
* * * * * * * 

“I am for the nation seizing upon Cuba, and, for that 
purpose, suspending the neutrality law.’ I am a national 
fillibuster, and will go with the gentleman from South Car- 
olina to that extent. And let me say that northern Demo- 
Crats are right on the subject. They believe that they have 
come by this feeling naturally from their mother country, 
the country which gave to the South her cavaliers, and to 
the North a great many of her puritans and roundheads. We 
porthera Democrats believe that the Government should 
Wa pnatest, do certain things; but that this business of | 

alker Was committing petty lareeny. We northern Dem- 
Scrats are rather in favor of national grand larceny.” 


There, sir,is what I suppose we may properl 
term the lastrevised dat the sutional Alisves- 
ters. Thatis fillibusterism gone to seed! That is 
modern 1ROnQueRRE eR, pro-slavery Democracy run 
mad! ‘Thatis piracy reduced tosystem; robbery 
made respectab e; the old tyrannic principle that 
; might makes right” republicanized and held up | 
. the younger members of the Democratic fam- 
; y to study, and for the older ones to swear by ! 
tis the same dogma that has been in the mouths | 
of tyrants from the earliest history of our race | 


till the t has kept | 








! present moment; the same 
= tenths of mankind in slavery; that has filled | 
‘he world with chains and wretchedness and woe, | 
‘ud spread darkness more fearful than that of 


midnight over the greater part of man’s earthly 
heritage ! . 

Sir, if we would put the Government and peo- 
ple of Spain in better ** tone and temper”’ towards 
this Republic, we can very readily do it by repu- 
| diating all such unfounded dogmas, and by show- 


| ing, both by our words and our acts, that we still 


| have regard for the rights of nations and for inter- 
national law. Said the Father of his country in 
his farewell address: 

_ “ Observe good faith and justice towards all nations ; cul 
tivate peace and harmony with all; religion and morality 
enjoin this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it ?”? 

How worthy these words of their distinguished 
| author! Well will it be for us, and for those that 
are to come after us, if we give heed to this sage 
advice,and by every proper means seek to ** cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all nations.’’ Let 
us do this in good faith, and that feeling of amity 
and good will that so long existed between the 
two nations, will beat once restored. The ‘ tone 
and temper’’ of the Spanish nation towards this 
Republic will be changed, and all our minor diffi- 
culties can be readily and amicably adjusted. 

But now, sir, let us come to the fe merits of 
this Amistad case. The President avers his belief 
that ‘* this indemnity isjustly due under the treaty 
with Spain, of the 27th October, 1795.”’ The 
ninth article of the treaty is the one mainly relied 
on by the advocates of this indemnity, as it was 
by the pretended owners of the Amistad negroes 
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at the time the cause was tried in the United States | 


courts. That article provides: 


‘¢ That all ships and merchandise, of what nature soever, 
which shall be rescued out of the hands of any pirates or 
robbers on the high seas, shall be broughtinto some port of 
either State, and shall be delivered to the custody of the offi 
cers of that port, in order to be taken care of and restored 


entire to the true proprietor, as soon as due and sufficient | 


proof shall be made concerning the property thereof.’? 


As Mr. Justice Story well said, in delivering the 
opinion of the court: 


* To bring the case within the article, it is essential to 
establish: First, That these negroes, under all the circum- 
stances, fall within the description of merchandise in the 
sense of the treaty; Secondly, That there has been a rescue 
of them on the high seas out of the hands of the pirates and 
robbers; and, thirdly, That Ruiz & Montez, the asserted 
proprietors, are the true proprietors, and have established 
their title by competent proof.”’ 


First, then, do these negroes fall within the de- 


scription of merchandise in the sense of the treaty? | 


It appeared in evidence before the court, that | 


‘* they were natives of Africa, and were kidnapped 
there, and were unlawfully transported to Cuba, 
in violation of the laws and treaties of Spain, and 
the most solemn edicts and declarations of that 
Government.’’ Spain, by treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, had abolished the slave trade as early as 1820; 
and had directed that every negro introduced into 
her colonies in violation of the treaty, should be 
declared free in the first port at which he should 
arrive. 
between Great Britain and Spain, for the avowed 
purpose of ‘ rendering the means taken for abol- 
ishing the inhuman traflic in slaves more effect- 
ive.’’ In this last treaty it is said; ‘* The slave 
trade is again declared, on the part of Spain, to 
be, henceforward, totally and finally abolished, in 
all parts of the world.’’ And still later, by royal 
ordinance, on the 2d of November, 1838, the 





Again, in 1835, another treaty was made | 


authorities of Cuba were. stimulated to renewed | 


efforts to suppress the ‘* inhuman traffic.’’ 

Such, in brief, were the laws and treaties of 
Spain, when, in 1839, these negroes were stolen 
by pirates—pirates by the laws of our own coun- 
try and worse than pirates by the laws of God— 
and unlawfully carried to the Island of Cuba. A 
few days later, while being conveyed by the Am- 
istad to another part of the island, they rose on 
their oppressors, achieved their independence, 
and some two months afterward were captured by 


a United States vessel on the Long Island coast. | 
They had never been reduced to slavery. They | 


were free by the laws of Spain; free by the laws 
of nations; and free, as they ever had been, by 
the eternal, impartial,.and unchanging laws of 
Heaven. They were, as they ever had been, in 
that condition in which a very respectable and 
venerable public document declares tha 
are created;”’ they were ‘‘ free,’’ and there was no 
law in the Spanish dominions or in the United 
States by which they could be reduced toslavery. 
But, sir, I go further than this, and assert that 
| if these Amistad Africans had been slaves by the 


at ‘* all men | 
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| laws of Spain, the treaty-making power of this 
| nation had no authority to surrender them as 
|‘ merchandise.’’ It had no constitutional right 
| to treat them as ** merchandise,”’ in any manner 
| whatsoever. 

Whence does the treaty-making power derive 
its authority? Of course, from the second para- 
graph of section two of the second article of the 
Constitution. It is true the language there used 
is indefinite, and were it not for other parts of 
the instrument, the President and Senate would 
' scarcely have any bounds set to their authority 
asa treaty-making power. But all parts of the 
Constitution must be harmoniously construed; 
and inasmuch as it nowhere speaks of men as 
‘** merchandise ;’’ nowhere speaks of them as prop- 
“— nowhere even speaks of them as slaves; it 
is doing violence to language, and outraging the 
rights of the people, to assume that it sanctions 
the idea that men are or can be property. Indeed, 
| the tenor of the whole instrument is 4nequivo- 
| cally and emphatically anti-slavery. It was *‘ or- 
| dained and established’’ by “the people of the 
United States’’ to secure, among other things, 
‘* the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity.”’ It was to secure those ** inalienable 
| rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
| ness,’’ in defense of which dae had recently 
varted so freely with their blood and treasure. 
Chey had just emancipated themselves from Brit- 
ish thralldom; they had just declared to the world, 
| in the most solemn manner, their unqualified be- 

lief ‘* that all men are created equal;”’ they had 
at divers times and places expressed in strong 
terms their disapprobation of the slave trade, and, 
| in not a few instances, their anxiety to secure the 
freedom of the whole people. | might quote, almost 
without number, instanees in which southern 
men in revolutionary days, in eloquent terms, 
condemned the African slave trade—that very 
traffic, by virtue of which the President now calls 
upon us to make this appropriation. But I will 
not, on this point, detain the committee, as these 
facts are notorious. Yet I cannot resist the tempt- 
ation to show, from the record, what the states- 
men of Virginia and of Georgia thought of chattel 
slavery in the ‘times that tried men’s souls.”’ 
Listen to the patriotic voice of Virginia; 

* Ata very full meeting of delegates from the different 
counties in the colony and dominion of Virginia, begun in 
Williamsburg, the lst day of ugust, in the year of our 
Lord 1774, and continued, by several adjournments, to Sat- 


urday, the 6th of the same month, the following association 


| was unanimously resolved upon and agreed to.”’ 
” a « * * a . ” * 


* 


2d. We will neither ourselves import, nor purchase any 
slave or slaves imported by any other person, after the Ist 
day of November next, either from Africa, the West Indies, 
or any other place.” = * * * e ° ¥ © 

“‘ For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no con- 
ceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejeeted laws of the 
most salutary tendency. The abolition of domestic slavery 
is the greatest object of desire in those colonies where it 
was unhappily introduced in their infant state. But, pre- 
vious to the enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is 
necessary to exclude all further importations from Africa. 
Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by prohibitions, and 
by imposing duties which might amount to a prohibition, 
have hitherto been defeated by his Majesty’s negative; thus 
preferring the immediate advantages of a few African cor- 
sairs to the lasting interests of the American States, and to 
the rights of human nature, deepiy wounded by this inta- 
mous practice.”’—See American Archives, fourth serics, 
vol. 1, pages 636 to 696. 


Hear, too, what the good people of Georgia 
said of the “‘ unnatural practice of slavery:’’ 


* Darien (Georgia) Resolutions. 


“In THe Darien CoMMITTEE, 
“Thursday, January 12, 1775. 

‘© 5, To show the world that we are not influenced by any 
| contracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy 
| for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or comi- 
| plexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abhor- 
| rence of the unnatural practice of slavery in America, (how- 
ever the uncultivated state of our country, or other specious 
arguments, may plead for it,) a practice founded ininjustice 
and cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties, as well 
as lives, debasing part of our fellow-creatures below men, 
and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest; and which 
is laying the basis of that liberty we contend for (and whieh 
we pray the Almighty to continue to the latest posterity) 
upon a wrong foundation: We therefore resolve, at all 
times, to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission of 
our slaves in this colony, upon the most safe and pry 
fvoting for the masters and themselves.””—Page 1136. 


Such, sir, was even Georgia Democracy in 1775. 
Whatis Georgia Democracy to-day? Saida mem- 
ber from that State, (Mr. Garrre.t,]buta dayor 
| two since—and he said it, too, in the sacred name 
| of Democracy— 


| **E bold that the institution of domestic slavery im the 
| South is right, both in principle and practice ; that it has 
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ever been, and still is, a blessing to the African race; that 
it bas developed the resources of this great country to an 
untold extent; and that, by its conservative influences, it 
bas clevated us in the scale of morality, wealth, enterprise, 
and intelligence, to a point never attained by any other peo- | 
He, | 
+, As 4 southern man, proud of the place of my nativity; 
a8 the owner of slaves; as conscientious of my moral ob 
ligations, I trust, as any gentleman on this floor, U hesitate | 
not, here or elsewhere, to defend this institution as being 
strictly in accordance with the principles of right, of Chris- 
tian duties, and of morality, and as having the highest sanc- 
tion of laws, both human and divine.” 


I have not one word of comment to make on 
this declaration—not a word. Let it go to the | 
people of the free North ‘ without note or com- | 
ment.’’ I cannot make it plainer, and I know of | 
but one way to render it more impressive than it 
now is. There isan illustrious namesake of mine, 
whose genius shines conspicuous in ays | num- 
ber of the London Punch, who, above all men, 
is qualified to illustrate truths so sublime as these! 
Let us have an illustrated edition upon which men 
shall look and be converted, whether they will or | 
not. Some men do not seem to feel the power of 
truth, but the artist can ofttimes make them see it. 
Give us an illustrated edition of modern Democ- 
racy; the theme isa grand one; the materials rich ! 

I have shown, sir, what were the sentiments of | 
a considerable portion of the people of Georgia | 
and Virginia in Soateatntinin Giaen, And it isa | 
matter of history that similar views prevailed to 
no inconsiderable extent in the southern half of 
the Confederacy at that time, while at the North 
the feeling was wide-spread and almost universal. 
And when, after the achievement of colonial inde- 
pendence, the delegates of the several States met 
in convention to form a national Constitution, this 
anti-slavery feeling was still strong; so strong that 
it carefully excluded from that Constitution ‘ the 
idea that there could be property inmen.’’ Mr. 
Madison thought it wrong to admit such an idea. 
It was notad mitted, and neither the treaty-making 
power, nor the legislative power, nor the judicial | 
power has authority to place it there. 

The Constitution was made ina better age than 
this, while the love of freedom and the hatred of 
oppression that sustained our fathers through a 
struggle unparalleled in the world’s history yet | 
glowed in their hearts and gave character to their | 
ceeds. It was made previous to the grand dis- 
covery that African slavery is a ‘‘ divine”’ insti- | 
tution, approved of God, and destined to last for- | 


| 


ever. It was made long before the promulgation 
of the doctrine that slavery is the true ‘* corner 
stone of republican institutions.’’ The Constitu- | 
tion was venerable with age before it was sus- | 
pected of being a pro-slavery instrument; and its | 
authors had been “ gathered to their fathers’’ be- 
fore courts and Presidents attempted by gross | 
perversion of its true meaning to crush out free- | 
dom and to force stavery upon communities and | 
States that regard it with utter loathing. Yes, | 
it was made in a better, a more patriotic age than 
this—an age when the fires of freedom, kindled 
during the revolutionary struggle, still brightly 
burned on every hill-top; when the public Lan 
beat strong for liberty, and the public conscience 
was pure and just; when slavery was regarded as 
a national curse, forced upon us by the then re- 
cently humbled monarch of Britain, but destined 
to be speedily extinguished; when, in short, poli- 
ticians did not ignore precedent and truth and 
justice and conscience, nor limit their labors to 
the advancement of their own interests, or the up- 
building of a corrapt, slavery-extension, slavery- 
perpetteg, freedom-destroying party! Itwas 
made in an age When statesmen were afraid and 
ashamed to acknowledge, in such an instrument, 
that man might make ‘* merchandise”? of his fel- 
low. Afraid? Yes. Said Mr. Jefferson, when 
contemplating the enormities of the system— 

*T tremble for my country when I remember that God is 
just, and that his vengeance will not sleep forever !”’ 

And there are men now, sir, that tremble for 
their country, and they mean to save that coun- 
try which they love so well from utter subjection 
to the slave power. They do not mean that a 
sectional institution, anti-Republican and anti- 
Democratic in its every form and feature, shall be 
nationalized; that men everywhere shall be recog- 
nized as ** merchandise,’’ sold like beasts in the 
shambles, and driven by the lash of the taskmas- 
ter to unwilling and unrequited toil! They mean 
that these things shall not be, save in the States 
where they already exist; and even there, we say, 





. ° | 
/and robbers.’’? This was not shown; it could not |! 


| tured by the United States marines. 


| again, on the third, changed to ‘ merchandise.”’ 


| the treaty, it was indis 
| tez to establish their title to the ** merchandise’? || 





do them not in the name of the Federal Consti- 
tution! Such acts, in the name of that sacred 


unpardonable political sins! No, sir, the Consti- || 


tution does not make men ‘*‘ merchandise;”’ does || did not exist in the Dred Scott case, whi 
|| tlemen on the other side regard as a final 


not recognize them as *‘merchandise ;’’ permits no 
inferences to be drawn from it that there is any || 
analogy between ‘‘ merchandise” and the bones | 
and flesh and blood and souls of which men are | 
made. It nowhere gives countenance to the idea | 
that, by any possibility, can men be converted into | 
‘* merchandise ;’’ nowhere authorizes the Govern- | 
ment to treat them as aught else than ‘* persons,”’ 
entitled to its support, and justly claiming its pro- 
tection. | 
| 


These Amistad Africans, then, were not only 
not ** merchandise in the sense of the treaty,”’ but | 
they were freemen, unjustly and illegally re- 
strained of theirliberty by lawless pirates, against | 
whom it was their right to rise inarms,and whose 
overthrow at their hands was a meritorious act. 
Yes, sir; they did as you and I, and all others | 
worthy to bear the name of men would do in like 
circumstances; and the act was approved by the | 


Supreme Court of the United States, and by un- 


prejudiced men everywhere. 
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| as an expounder of law, in this or oth 
t | and there was great unanimity of opini 
charter of our libertiesy are sacrilege! They are || the members of the Court, only one—Mr, J 


| And it is beyond dispute that the 


| Court in lights so very different? Sure! 


But even if it were true that these Africans were || 
‘* merchandise in the sense of the treaty,”’ it was || 


necessary, said the court—and in this the court 
was unquestionably right—that the claimants 
should show that ** there had been a rescue of 
them on the high seas out of the hands of pirates 


be shown. The negroes were in possession of 
the Amistad at the time she was boarded and cap- 
Yet they | 
were claimed under the treaty as ‘* merchandise”? | 
which had been ‘* rescued out of the hands of pi- 
rates and robbers!’’ They were ** merchandise’? | 
one day; ‘pirates and robbers’’ the next; and 


And here isa difficulty for the advocates of this 
indemnity scheme tosolve: If these Africans were 
‘** pirates and robbers’’—and unless they were 
they do not fall within the terms of the treaty, 
for it was out of their own * hands’’ that they 
were * rescued’’—they would, by the laws of 
Spain, had they been delivered up to her author- 
ities, have been subject to the death penalty, the 
punishment pronounced, I believe, in all countries 
upon those guilty of piracy. And can we for a | 
moment suppose that in a case of robbery and | 
piracy so aggravated as Spain has assumed to | 
consider this, she would have failed to stringently | 
enforce the law? Would she not have required 


the *‘pound of flesh’’ as ‘nominated in the bond?”? |) 
And if so, what would the cargo of the Amistad |, 


have been worth to Ruiz & Montez? If the * pi- 
rates’’ had been hung, what would have been the | 
fate of the ‘* merchandise?’’ In this light, then, 
the liberation of the Africans by the Supreme 
Court caused no loss to their pretended owners. | 
Again, to bring this case within the terms of 
nsable for Ruiz & Mon- 


| 
| 
| 


by ‘*due and sufficient proof.’’ On this point a 
brief extract from the opinion of the court shall 
suffice. I quote from 15th Peters’s reports, page 
593: 

** Itis plain beyond controversy, if we examine the evi- 
dence, that these negroes never were the lawful slaves of 


natives of Africa, and were kidnapped there, and were un- 


| lawfully transported to Cuba, in violation of the laws and 
| treaties of Spain, and the most solemn edicts and declara- 


tions of that Government. By those laws and treaties and 
edicts, the African slave trade is utterly abolished ; the deal- 
ing in that trade is deemed a heinous crime; and the ne- 


= thereby introduced into the dominions of Spain are 


| 


| 


eclared to be free. Ruiz & Montez are proved to have 
made the pretended purchase of these negroes with.a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances; and so cogent and ir- 
resistible is the evidence in this respect, that the district 
attorney has admitted, in open court, upon the record, that 
these negroes were native Africans, and recently imported 
into Cuba, as alleged in their answers to the libels in the 
case. The supposed proprietary interest of Ruiz & Montez 
is completely displaced, if we are at liberty to look at the 
evidence or the admissions of the district attorney.” 


Again, the Court says, on page 596: 


“ Upon the merits of the case, ‘then, there does not seem 
to us to be any ground for doubt that these negroes ought 
to be deemed free, and that the Spanish treaty interposes 
no obstacle to the just assertion of their rights.?? 

Such, sir, was the view taken of this subject by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1841. 
The opinion of the Court was delivered by Judge 


Ruiz § Montez, or of anyother Spanish subjects. They are 
Story, who has had few equals, and no superiors, 
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er lands; 
on among 
| . , , y uStice 
Baldwin—dissenting; a unity of sentiment that 
ch gen- 
and un- 
rtant principle, 
|! resident regards 
the action of the Court in the latter case as) 


ee as final, 
Thus, speaking in his Jate message of the slaves 
now in Kansas, he says: 

‘< These slaves were brought into the Terri 
Constitution of the United States, and are now the pro 


erty of their masters. This point has at length been final} 
decided by the highest judicial tribunal of the country.» 


Now, it is a fair inquiry, why the President 
should view these two decisions of the Supreme 


fo - y no one 
will pretend that there was less legal acuinen, less 


soundness of jadgment, less honesty of purpose 
——? 


uestionable settlement of an impo 


tory under the 


|| in the court of 1841, than in the court of 1857. Ng 


one would dare so wickedly to wrong the iilys. 


_trious dead. There must be some other potent 


reason why the Executive ‘earnestly recom. 
mends’’ Congress to disregard or overthrow the 
decision in the Amistad case, and in the same 
document pronounces the Dred Scott decision 
‘*final.”? Nor is it difficult to discover what that 


reason is. The former isan anti-slavery decision, 
| the latter pro-slavery. The one preserved free. 
dom to some fifty Africans; the other entails, or 


is designed to entail, slavery upon countless thou- 
sands. The one was made in the spirit that cov- 


_erned public men in the better days of the Repub- 


| dations of the Union itself. 


lic; the other was an unholy attempt to give a 
solemn judicial sanction to those ultra pro-sla- 
very interpretations of the Constitution, which, 
although of recent origin, have already deeply 
stained the soilof one fair territory with the blood 
of many freemen, and have shaken the very foun- 
The one was in ac- 


| cordance with the genius of our republican insti- 
| tutions, and in harmony with the principles of 


our religion, and the feelings of good men through- 
out the world; the other did gross violence to the 
Constitution of our country—gross injustice to 
the wise and patriotic men who framed it, and the 
equally wise and upright jurists who had so long 
interpreted it in a manner favorable to free labor 


| and free men; and last, but not least, gross vio- 


} 


/aready and willing obedience. 
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lence to the humane feelings, and gross despite to 
the common sense of nine tenths of the civilized 
portion of the great brotherhood of man. 

It is humiliating to my pride as an American 
citizen to say it, (and I earnestly wish it were not 
true,) but I see no other, I can discover no other 
reason for the alacrity and earnestness with which 
the President hurries to conclusions so directly 
opposite, with reference to the respect due these 
two decisions of the same judicial tribunal. The 


| slave power, ‘*the power behind the throne,” 


willed it, and at once its will was recognized as 
law. The chief Executive of the nation yielded 
He recognized 
this extra-judicial opinion of a majority of the 
Justices of the Supreme Courtas the * final’’ set- 
tlement of a grave national political question. 
Notwithstanding the Court had admitted its 
want of jurisdiction over this very case; notwith- 
standing the opinion given overturned previous 
decisions, made under more auspicious circum- 
stances, and acquiesced in by the people and all the 
departments of the Government through a loug 
series of years; notwithstanding the sectional, 
partisan, anti-republican character of the opin- 
10n itself; notwithstanding it overthrew doctrines 
which the President had himself held and advo- 
cated with zeal and ability at an earlier period of 
his life; and notwithstanding the notorious fact 
that this opinion was opposed and logically de- 
molished, utterly annihilated, by two of the ablest 
justices on the bench; notwithstanding al) these 
things, which should certainly have made the Ex- 
ecutive at least a little cautious, he receives it with 
a hearty amen, pronounces it * final,’”? and de- 
clares it a “ mystery’ how the doctrines advanced 
‘could ever have been seriously doubted.” 
And then, as before stated, he ‘‘ earnestly rec- 
ommends”’ Congress to overrule the decision 10 
the Amistad case, and pay Ruiz & Montez for ne- 
groes whom they neverowned. Am I not right 1n 
saying that this can-only be explained by look- 
ing at the ** power behind the throne??? What 
other motive but a desire to conciliate that power 
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could have induced the President to make this || is omnipotent. God and the hearts of the people 





remarkable recommendation ? But here, it seems || 
vo me, he wenteven further than was necessary | 


to prove his fealty to meer for his position on 
Kansas affairsplaces him rst on the list of the 
cyarpions of that very peculiar institution, It 
nroves the truth of all that his southern friends 


urged in his behalf during the canvass that pre- || 
sded his election, and equally demonstrates the || 
falsity of the positions assumed by his supporters | 
9 Why, sir, a leading southern | 


in the free States. : 
journal, he Richmond Enquirer, declared that his 


record ** disclosed a consistency and an efficiency 


of service to the South which flattery could claim || 


forno other living man;”’ and that ** he never gave 
ayote agaifist the interests of slavery, nor uttered 
«word that could pain the most sensitive south- 
orn heart!’? How completely has he met the ex- 
yectations of his southern friends! His ‘ con- 
sistency and efficiency of service’’ in their behalf 
continues, and their ** sensitive hearts’’ have not 
yet been pained by any word or act of his! 

“ But how is it at the North? We were every- 
where told in that section of the Union that Mr. 
Buchanan was a northern man; that his sympa- 
thies were With those who were striving to make 


Kansas a free State; and that, if elected, no ‘‘ aid || 


and comfort’? would be extended by him to the 
rufian horde that had sought, by fraud and force, 
to introduce this heartless despotism, in opposi- 


tion to the will of a large majority of the people. || 
Why, sir, the watchwords of his friends in the | 


North were, ‘* Buchanan and Free Kansas!’’ 
Well, they secured Buchanan, but not yet have 
they secured freedom to Kansas; nor is the pros- 
pect very encouraging that he, whose name was 
thus linked with this mportant measure, is at all 
likely to promote its success. On the contrary, so 
open, bold, and utterly indefensible and inexcus- 
able has been his course upon this most important 
of all questions now before the American people, 


that the very men who elevated him to the Presi- | 


dency turn away chagrined and disgusted, and 
shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony 
against him. 


every Democrat who formerly advocated the good 
old Jeffersonian doctrine of the Wilmot proviso, 
exclaim in that bitterness of heart which the pros- 
pective utter ruin of their party must cause— 
‘““Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When thus we practice to deceive.”’ 


Tangled and intricate, indeed, are the results 


which have grown out of the repeal of the Mis- || 
souri compromise, and the specious and dclusive || 


ery of “ popularsovereignty,’’ by means of which 
that repeal was secured. 


Yet the political troubles that now distract and 


threaten our country are not remediless. The || 
disinterested patriotism, the devotion to country, | 
the reverence for justice, the regard for human | 


rights, which animated the founders of the Gov- 
ernment, now warming the hearts:and control- 
ling the acts-of people, President and Congress, 


would lead to a speedy and easy solution of all | 
our difficulties, give peace and repose to the coun- | 


try, and security to all within its borders. 

We of the free States, sir, are not unreasonable. 
Indeed, we are very modest in our demands. We 
ask only that the rights guarantied to us, ‘the 
people of the United States,’’ by the Constitution, 
and conceded to us during the earlier years of the 
Republic, be restored. 


which it already exists; and that, as a State insti- 
tution, it rely solely on State support, neither 
seeking nor receiving * aid and comfort”’ from the 
eneral Government. We demand that all the 
erritories, and this District of Columbia, be 
purged of this blighting curse, and that northern 
freemen be no longer required to join the chase 
for fugitive slaves. We demand, in short, the com- 
plete denationalization of slavery. **‘ Noslavery out- 
side of the present slave States’? is our motto. 
With slavery in the States where it exists we 
o not propose to-interfere; but we are unalter- 


ably pledged against its further extension. ° We 


shail contest its onward march at everystep. We 


shall write it down, print itdown, preach it down, | 


_ itdown. We are in carnest, sir, in this mat- 
t; and we know that we shall triumph, for truth 


\ 
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We ask that the Consti- | 
tution be interpreted in the same spirit in which | 
it was made—that it be construed as the ‘‘charter || 
of liberty,” not as the bulwark of slavery. We | 
demand that slavery be confined to the States in | 


are with us; and though the struggle may be long 
and fearful, the final result is as certain as the 
continuance of time. We shall labor on, rerard- 
less alike of smiles of derision or frowns of defi- 
ance. We trust we love our common country 
; and the Union of these States as well, at least, 
as other men; but we love our country’s free- 
dom and the EssENTIAL RIGHTS OF MAN better still. 
Peace we love, but we do not desire it at the ex- 
pense of our inalienable rights; yet we believe 
| peaceable remedies are best, and that by such 
remedies al! our political maladies may be healed. 
We design to use them, and them only. We have 
faith in their efficiency, and in them we trust. 
But if we, or our kindred and fellow-citizens in 
the Territories, cannot have peace without a base 
and dishonorable submission to the slave oli€ar- 
chy, then we do not desire it. If money contrib- 
uted by northern men is to be drawn from the 
Federal Treasury to reward Spanish pirates for 
| their deeds of blood; if from the same national 


perpetuate, and extend this most odious of des- 
potisms; if we are to join in the pursuit of fugi- 


GLOBE. _ 


fund millions are to be annually drawn to sustain, | 


tive slaves on our own free soil, or, for refusing | 
so to do, are to be robbed of our substance and | 


| rot in prison; if our mouths are to be closed and | 
| our presses silenced anywhere beneath the stars | 
| 


|| and stripes; if the rights of the States are to be 
disregarded, and institutions which we hate un- 
ceremoniously thrust upon us; if all the See, 
| ments of the Government are to make the diffu- 
| sion and perpetuity of this ** sum of all villainies”’ 
| the primary object of their labors; if the poisoned 

political chalice is to be thus constantly pressed 


| to our lips; if atl that we hold dear is to be laid | 


|| upon the bloody altar of slavery, I can only say | 


that when these wrongs have reached a point no 
longer tolerable, the freemen of the land will rise 
| in their strength and remove them, * peaceably 
\| if possible, forcibly if necessary.” 
| These, sir, are not idle words. 
i 
| 


They but ex- 


| seated feeling among the masses of intelligent and 
| thinking men throughout the free States. 
| certainly they are the sentiments of the nineteen 


| thousand freemen by virtue of whose votes I have | 


] 
] the honor of a seat on this floor. 

| We feel, sir, that the point where forbearance 
| ceases to be a virtue isalmostreached. [tis very 
near; and I warn gentlemen to beware how they 
|| press these indignities home upon the freemen of 
|| the North henceforth. I know the strength of 
| the Government, and that its power is now in 
|| your hands. The President is with you; the 
Congress is yours; the Supreme Court is ready 
|| to do your bidding; and the hungry cormorants 
| that feed and fatten at the public ertb bow in ab- 
| ject submission, and reverently execute the will, 
whatever it may be, of those who hold the keys 
of the Federal Treasury. 

But there is, back of all these paid advocates of 
wrong, a power, compared with which they are 
but as a withered leaf before the rushing whirl- 
wind. Yes, sir; the people are a power before 
which Presidents, and Congresses, and courts, 
with all their pampered retainers and fawning 
sycophants, dwindle into contemptible littleness. 
Let those who choose to insult their intelligence, 
outrage all the better feelings of their nature, and 
trample ruthlessly upon their dearest rights, look 
well to the future, and prepare for a reckoning 
which will surely come, and which from present 
indications cannot be long delayed. To-day you 
have the power, and may do what you will. You 
may give these Spanish pirates $50,000 from the 
people’s Treasury if you choose; but let me tell 
|| you, gentlemen, it will add as many thousand 
|| voters to the party of freedom in the North and 
|| West. And every aggressive act upon our consti- 
'| tutional and reserved rights will have a like effect. 
'| The harder you press us the speedier and more 
| complete will be our triamph, and tte more igno- 
| mimious your overthrow. Choose, then, your 
| 





you have to make with the three million voters in 
the free States of this Union. 

In conclusion, sir, | have but to add, that if 
| thisappropriation, so ‘‘ earnestly recommended,” 
|| is to be made; if some fifty thousand dollars are 
| to be drawn from the ‘Treasury to settle this Amis- 
\| tad affair, I, for one, shall insist upon its going to 


|| press what I know to -be an earnest and deep- | 
Well may the President, well may || 


his deluded and distracted followers, well may | Most | 


course; but remember the impending settlement 
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|| purposes of national aggrandizement. 


that transaction, T shall insist upon its payment 
to the Africans who so gallantly rescued the ship 
from Spanish pirates, and whose property it 
thence became. They had aright to the Amistad, 
for they captured itfrom outlaws. Tt was legally 
and equitably theirs; and when they were liber- 
ated by the court, thé property which their valor 
had won should have been placed at their dispo- 
sal. The wrongs which these unfortunate men 
suffered were irreparable; we cannot fully right 
them now; but do not let us add insult to injury, 
and disgrace ourselves in the eyes of all Christen- 
dom, by rewarding their oppressors, and setting 
the seal of our official approbation upon an act of 
inexcusable and unmitigated piracy. 

Mr. AVERY. I would have been glad, Mr. 
Chairman, at the proper time, to have said some- 
thing concerning our Central American relations; 
but as this opportunity did not occur when the 
question was properly before a Committee of the 
Whole, I will but barely now allude to it. 

I would have been Bleed sir, on that ocea- 
sion—and may yet avail myself of the privilege, 
in connection with what I conceive to be the un- 
warranted exercise and usurpation of authority 
and@ power on the part of Commodore Paulding— 
to have spoken somewhat of the relations, pres- 
ent and prospective, which it is the policy, as 
well as the,destiny, of this nation to maintain to- 
ward that country. The President has indicated 
in his message, that it is the destiny of our race 
to Americanize Central America; that it is the 
policy of this Government peacefully to do so; that 
the different transit routes across the isthmus will 
be opened, kept open, and protected by this Gov- 
ernment, not only for our own benefit, but for the 
benefit of the world. These ave dll desirable ob- 
jects; they are, in my judgment, objects of par- 
amount importance to the American people, and 
especially so at this time.” 

Phat the effects of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty— 
a blight, a mildew, an incubus, a nightmare upon 
American interests and American progress and 
prospects—should be speedily shaken off; that 
the great doctrine, known as the Monroe doctrine, 
| should be enforced; that we should maintain our 
supremacy in the Gulf of Mexico; that Caba 
should be ours; are all objects of vast concern- 
ment to us asa nation and asa people, and I doubt 
not are so regarded by the enlightened statesman 
| who now presides over our destinies, But how all 
| these desirable objects are best to be attained are 
subjects of philosophic inquiry for the statesman. 
Their importance, at this time, seems to me pe- 
culiarlystriking. England—ever jealous and far- 
| secing England—sees the great benefits that would 
| result to us in the accomplishment of these great 
This day 
| she is the most fillibustering nation on the globe; 
this day she is seeking to extend her already too 
broad possessions upon this continent; this day 
would she rejoice, did we never acquire another 
foot of territory north or south, and especially 
south. From present indications—unmistakable 
indications—she herself is looking forward to a 
formidable competition with us in the production 
of the great staples of the South. The most casual 
observer cannot fail to have noticed the wonderful 
recent revolution going on in the public sentiment 
of Great Britain upon the subject of African sla- 
very and the slave trade. Already has the mon- 
arch of her press proclaimed that the false philan- 
thropy of a Wilberforce has passed away; that 
| his honest but misguided policy has impoverished 
her possessions; has desolated her colonies; has 
made her tributary and dependent, when it was 
in her grasp to govern and control. Listen to the 
language of the London Times, her great organ— 
the great popular organ of Britain—speaking fresh 
for the people, and of the people. It never molds, 
butreflects, publie sentiment. The London Times 
| says: 

<¢ Negroes are necessary to raise the cotton, sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco which the world wants. The white man can- 
not work under a tropical sun, and unless the African be 
| used as a laborer, the fairest region of the New World oust 
remain a desert; in fine, negroes must be had at any cost, 
) And no nation has a right to impose its own scrupulosity on 
| other free communities.” 
| Herempire in i" East, her subjugated Sepoys, 
| are to furnish th@ labor, free labor as she calls it, 

but far worse than African slavery. And her 
‘colonies in the West, which she already holds, 
| together with what we, by our supineness and 





‘| the parties who were the only ones wronged in || masterly inactivity may suffer her to possess, will 
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furnish the field. France, too, is in the fight. ~It | 


behooves us, then, as a nation, to watch these 
encroachments upon American soil. Itshould be 
no less our policy than it is certainly our destiny, 
to plant by the most proper means, be they what 
they may, American labor, American institutions, 
the American banner if you please, upon every 
foot of soil in these rich and undeveloped regions. 
If the more gradual and pacific policy of enlight- 
ened settlement and civilization is the best, be it 
so. But if, for our own self-defense and protec- 
tion, some other and more speedy means were 
indispensable in the accomplishment of these 
coaed purposes—in the spirit of the celebrated 
Ostend manifesto of the President—then be it so. 
I hastily and imperfectly touch upon these points 
without attempting to elaborate them. My time 
now will not allow, nor am I prepared now, to do 
so even had I the time. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bine- 
nam] yesterday said that the President had pressed 
upon the consideration of this House a question 
of graver significance, of mightier import, a ques- 
tion which concerns the honor and the life of the 
nation, Sir, this is about the only declaration in 
the gentleman’s speech to which I can subscribe. 
I fully concur, that the question of the introduc- 
tion of a sovereign State into this Union is one of 
this magnitude and import, and that in this in- 
stance the honor and perhaps the life of the nation 
isconcerned, To the present phase of the Kansas 
question will I then address myself; for it must 
be acknowledged that within the past year it has 
assumed as many as the colors of the cameleon. 
The public mind has long since wearied with the 
never-ending cry of Kansas and her difficulties. 

T must say, Mr. Chairman, in the outset, that 
regret very much to see the spirit and tone of 
speech and press which have been to too great a 
degree indulged in towards those of the Demo- 
cratic party who have seen fit to differ with the 
President upon his Kansas policy, however much 
I may regret this difference. And parce & do 
I not unite in the fierce denunciations which have 
sometimes of late been hurled at the great author 
and founder of my faith on this subject, as ex- 
pounded in the Kansas-Nebraska act. Sir, his 
deeds of valor in defense of southern rights, his 
proud uplifting of the Constitution above the fierce 
fives of fanaticism, are too fresh in my memory 
for me to anathematize him. It pains me to see 
itor to hear it. Can any one forget how, buta 
litte while ago, in every conflict we have had, 
with the bright battle-blade of a Saladin, one by 
one as they came he clove down the mailed men 
of Abolitionism; how he stood the Ajax Telamon 
of his party, and defied them all? [ think it in 
bad taste, at least, ruthlessly and wantonly and 
in hot haste to hurl such giants over the battle- 
ments of party. I have seen and heard his mo- 
tives assailed; it is not mine to do this; I impugn 
no man’s motives, much less of one whose pa- 
triotism has been so lofty, whose devotion to the 
Constitution seemed so sincere, whose high aims 
have all along been for his country’s good, his 
country’s glory. The Democracy of Tennessee 
were proud of Dovexas; they will not make haste | 
to give him up, and if needs be he must go, the 
parting to them I know will be a sad one. 

It was argued the other day with much zeal by 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Binenam,] over 
the way, that the Presidentand his party not only 
indorsed the Lecompton constitution, but by argu- 
ment, entreaty, and by threat, seek to induce Con- 
gress to indorse it, and thereby give it the sanc- 
tion and force of law. But that gentleman omitted 
to point out the line or passage of that message 
containing such threat. In what part of itis it to | 
be found? The argument of the President is to 
my mind clear and conclusive that Kansas should | 
be admitted under the Lecompton constitution, | 
notupon the 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Crank 
8. Cocurane,] but of justice. Yes, sir, it is upon 
the ground of stern justice as well as to restore 
peace and harmony to a distracted country, that 


und of tranquillity only—as stated | 


| this is so, and it never receives my sanction. I | 
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—without proving, or attempting to prove these 
bold and startling declarations. Where, I ask, is 
it in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States ?—did he show us where? Satisfy me that 


shall show, or attempt to show, that it is the le- 
gally, and only legally-expressed will of the peo- 
ple—that it is in strict conformity with the Con- 
sutution. 

As to the declaration that it was conceived in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity, this very same, 
self-same, declaration more than a thousand times 
was made by the opponents of the Kansas and 
Nebraska act; and yet, an overwhelming major- 
ity of the freemen of this nation have stamped 
with the broad seal of public condemnation, this 
calumnious declaration. It was, as eloquently re- 
marked the other day by the gentleman from Mis- 
sis#ippi, [Mr. Lamar,] ‘‘the second declaration 
of independence.’’ With what cruel effrontery, 
then, they now exclaim that this instrument, this 
Lecompton constitution, was conceived io sib and 
brought forth in iniquity, when they, themselves, 
the lawless tramplers under foot of all law and 
forms of laws, stood by and stubbornly refused to 
prevent—when, ava: fra to their own showing, 
they had it in their power to do so—this foul thing, 
aking, as they say, with fraud and corruption, 
from being fastened upon them! But | will speak 
of that more fully after a while, and in its proper 

lace. 
Mr. Chairman, I think the President deserves 
well of this nation for the patriotic and constitu- 


' tional stand he has taken on this much vexed and 


| was the boast of the Kansas bill? 
was that that distracting element which had, upon | 


| ple themselves. 


of peace to the counci 


distracting question. To have done less, he would 
have,in my humble judgment, departed from the 
principles of the act itself, and of the platform 
upon which he stood when he was borne into 
power. To have done more, would have over- 
stepped and gone beyond that great doctrine which 
was sought to be established, and which was es- 


tablished for the first time in the history of this |) 
The doctrine and principles upon 
which the great battle was foughtand won—what | 


Government. 


are they? It is not necessary to enter into a 
minute review of all the ramified relations of the 
Kansas question. They have been published far 


and wide; they are familiar to the country; every | 


act which has marked the brief but stirring history 
of that distracted Territory is fresh in the mem- 
ory of the most unlettered man. But what, sir, 
was the great principle, the great theory which 


Why, sir, it 


more terrible occasions than one, frightfully im- 
periled the Republic, should be withdrawn from 
the threatening theater of national legislation, and 
located where it pro 
The advent of this doctrine was 
rapturously hailed everywhere as the harbinger 

Is of the country. And 


| peace there would have been, but for those dis- 


loyal and revolutionary spirits who cannot live in 
peace. Upon this doctrine the great battle upon 


| which hung the fate of the nation was fought and 


| won. 
The enemies of this policy at the Nort 


Who were the enemies of this policy? 
were 
those who were waging a fierce war upon the con- 


| Stitutional rights of the South, who were opposed 


to the equal rights of all the States, North and 


| South, to the rightful enjoyment of the Territory 
_which had been purchased and won by the com- 
| mon treasure and common blood of all the States 
_—North as well as South. 


The enemies of this measure, of this eaters 
at the South, were too few and feeble to deserve 
notice; for the whole array of opposition came 


from the North. Those of the Democratic party 


| who see fit to differ with the Presidentin his Kan- 
| Sas policy, contend that they do not, ®, so doing, 
a 


cphose the great principles of the Kansas andl 
Nebraska act; but that they are the only true up- 


| holders—defenders of that faith—the vindicators 


| 


the President plants himself boldly in his mes- | 
sage, 


Tt was also argued by the gentleman from Ohio, 
| Mr. Buyenam,} that this constitution did not em- 
anate from the people of Kansas, was not their 
will, and that its provisions are in direct conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States; that it 
was conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity 





of that policy. The Republican party, opposed 
to the whole measure, to the doctrine, to the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas and Nebraska act toto celo; 
the anti-Administration Democracy contending 
at the same time that they, and they only, repre- 
sent the doctrine in all its pristine purity; and yet 
they stand together, united, one party, as far as 
this question is concerned. Here, we have pre- 
sented the political anomaly of parties standing 

reed upon a measure—the one swearing hos- 
tility to it, and the other claiming to be its ortho- 


rly belonged—with the peo- | 








a _—___ re, 
|| dox advocates and expounders. Each Started 
_ traveling in exactly different and Opposite dire 
tions, and have continued traveling, and yet ha = 
come together. Howcanthisbe? Ifthe Re a 
_lican party are true to their original faith in na ; 
sition to the fundamental principles of the Knee, 
_and Nebraska act, and stand firm upon them—and 
I believe they do—and the anti-Administratio 
Democrats stand firm on their original faith in sy % 
port of the fundamental principles of that act... 
_ they say they do, then how comes it that they arp 
agreed—stand together, fight together, and fal 
_ together, too, upon this question? The one party 
who have all along been alien enemies of the meas. 
ure, and boasting, too, in that enmity; and the 
other still stronger boasting in their loyalty to 
them—now united. 
Who have been the fiercest enemies of this con. 
stitution in Kansas? Are they not those who 
+ have made open and rebellious war upon the Con- 
| stitution of the country, the rights of the people 
| and the laws of the land? Have they not, in open 
|| defiance of all law and order, with a heart regard. 
| less of all social duty, and fatally bent upon mis. 
|| chief, lighted up the torch of civil war in their own 
|| distracted borders, and well-nigh throughout the 
| land? Is this the company our friends are found 
'|in? I know they do not feel at home there. | 
|| know that praise from that quarter sounds not 
| pleasing to their ears. 
|| But let us look a little into this question, and 
see who have departed from the great cardinal doc- 
trines inaugurated by that policy, they or we who 
stand by the Administration. They say that pop- 
ular sovereignty has been violated, because the 
constitution was not, in all its parts, submitted to 
the people. What is popular sovereignty? Itis 
the supreme power of the people. What people? 
| Why, the people of Kansas. Power todo what? 
In the language of the act, from which they got 
their power to act at all in the premises, it was to 
be ‘* perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States.” Have 
the people of Kansas been thus free to do this 
thing? Have they had an opportunity to form 
and regulate their institutions in their own way? 
| _In the first place, then, what is meant by * peo- 
| ple??? Who were the people who were thus left 
free to form their institutions? Why, they were 
| that organized body of persons who composed the 
community of Kansas—organized body, legally- 
|| organized body—not the lawless, not the rabble, 
not the revolutionary, who were doing everything 
to subvert the free expression of the popular will; 
they were that organized body of persons who 
acted through the legally-expressed will of a ma- 
jority. Why, the Cincinnati platform itself says 
that the people of a Territory are those in a Ter- 
ritory who act through the legally-expressed will 
ofa megenys not the reckless solieetalidiaensale 
ble will, expressed without law, or forms of law, 
but the legally-expressed will. Expressed how? 
Why, expressed through the ballot-box, at the 
times and places legally appointed for that purpose; 
|| not at those times and places appointed by an irre- 
sponsible and illegal, unconstitutional power, but 
appointed by law, and by those having authority 
] under the law. When and where, | ask, has been 
expressed, legally expressed, any will of a ma- 
jority of the people of Kansas, preparatory to the 
formation of any constitution but the Lecompton 
'| constitution? When and where, except at the 
| poll taken first to know whether or not they would 
call a convention; then to elect delegates to that 
convention; then to carry out the will of that con- 
vention? Have not all thabe separate and distinct 
acts of the people of Kansas been acknowledged 
as legal by the present opposers of the Lecomp- 
ton constitution? Were they not recognized by 
Governor Walker? In his letter to the Secretary 
of State, of the 15th of July, 1857, he says: 


| 

*¢ Early in July I proceeded to Paoli, a town in Kansas, 
situate fifty miles south of Lecompton, where the land sales 

were then progressing. A very large crowd, not less thar 

thousand, assembled to bear my address, when the 


as 








| 











views heretofore expressed by ine, substantially, were again 
repeated. I was answered by one of their favorite orator, 
of the name of Foster, who, among other things, accused 
the President of the United States of great inconsistency '" 
opposing the Topeka movement, when it was well Known 
that he advocated the admission of Michigan asa State, 
in 1836, under what he (Foster) claimed to be ngs 
similar to those at Topeka. Most fortunately [ had part- 
cipated, as a Senator of the United States, in the admission 

Michigan, and was enabled to explain the matter sats: 


é 


factorily to the people. I showed them that, in the case of 
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. ee SES 
Fi Michigan, the Territorial Leaghineuse mere cinthod by Con- | the people expressly consulted? Did they not, in they present a republican form of government in 
press with no authority to assemile a constitutional conven- |) conformity with this recognized legislative enact- | their constitution? Have all these legal require- 
on and adopt @ State constitution; but that, under the || " he third Monday in J 2 | soll | ite : . = es q 
. : mm prehensive language of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, |, Ment, on the third Monday in June last, procee ments been complied with? If they have, why 
)- the Territetiel Lege oe oe ek ey | solemnly to elect delegates to that convention? And then it remains only for Congress to vote Kansas 
Bsa toentates te te afte || dina thoedclegnit so legally andconatiuton- | ito the Union aa a aoverign and indepéndent 
8 wople was as clear and certain as that of Congress itself, | f y ; ed, proc Be solc A _ Pp ey 4 under these requirements. 
d nd that opposition to such a proceeding was equivalent to | formance of the trust with which they were thus I think they all, and more, have been complied 
n opposing the laws of Congress.” | clothed and empowered by the people—to wit, to with; for, as I have before said, the only threat- 
<f They were recognized by Governor Walker, by i| form aconstitution? That territorial legislative act || ening question, the question to quiet which this 
3 Mr. Secretary Stanton, and by the distinguished || said nothing about submitting that constitution for || great doctrine was inaugurated, has been fairly 
e author of the Kansas and Nebraska act, as shown || their adoption or rejection, or any part of it. The || and legally referred to the people of Kansas for 
I ‘9 his Springfield speech, (June 12,) a few os | Kansas and Nebraska act says nothing about it. || their adoption or rejection. 
y jefore the assembling of the convention, when he || The Cincinnati platform says nothing about it. | The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bineuam} said 
‘- said * that Kansas was about to speak for herself || Well, then, did not this convention do all, if not || that the idea that this Kansas-Nebraska act was 
e through her delegates, assembled in convention || more, than was actually required of it? Whatdid |) an enabling act was an afterthought. Was itan 
0 to form a constitution preparatory to her admis- || itdo? It formed a constitution. What sortof a || afterthought with Robert J. Walker, the Kansas 
sion into the Union. he law under which her || constitution? Why, ofa republican form of gov- || Governor, when, in the passage of his letter from 
. delegates are about to be elected is believed to be || ernment. What wasit required todo? To form |, which I have already quoted, he argued that the 
0 ‘yst and fair in all its objects and provisions.’’ _|| a constitution, with or without slavery, as they || difference between the admission of Michigan 
i Kansas was about to speak through her dele- || please, so that it was of a republican form of gov- || under her constitution, and the admission of Kan- 
, gates; nobody then thoughtof her speakinginany || ernment. It went further: it submitted _to the | sas under the Topeka constitution, was, that the 
A other way than through her delegates. Well, that || people—the qualified voters of the Territory— || Territorial Legislature of Michigan was clothed 
- isthe way she did speak upon all other questions, || whether they would have that constitution with || by Congress with no authority to assemble a con- 
- except the all-absorbing question of slavery; and || or without slavery. The very same sentence of stitutional convention and adopt a State constita- 
Q upon that she subsequently spoke through the || the act which leaves the people free to form their tion; but under the comprehensive language of the 
e people, as well as through her delegates. domestic institutions, also leaves them free to reg- Kansas-Nebraska bill, the Territorial Legislature 
d By what authority, by what law, or semblance || ulate them: first form, then regulate them; what || was clothed with such authority? Here is an ac- 
I of law, has any other step been taken by the peo- || they were todo, and then how they were to do it. || knowledgmentfor you, thatthe Kansas-Nebraska 
it ple of Kansas towards the formation of any other || We have seen what they were todo. Now, | act was regarded as an enabling act; that it was no 
constitution? Then what was thig people free to || how were they to do this thing? How? Eye |, afterthought. It was so acknowledged by Gov- 
d do? Why, first to form a constitution, with or || intheir own way. Subject to what? Subjectonly |, ernor Walker, by Mr. Stanton, and so regarded 
= without slavery. Whatis meant by forming a || to the Constitution. Well, then, in what way was || doubtless at the time of its passage, not only by 
0 constitution? Form, to make, to create, to estab- || this constitution to be formed—their institutions |) its great author, but by its every advocate and 
)- lish,tocombine in a particular manner: the people, || to be formed and regulated ? || supporter, when Mr. Dovetas said in the Senate 


In the way of the 
acting through the legally expressed will of their || Governor of Kansas: of the Secretary of anane? 

majority, were to do this. How werethey todo | of Jim Lane and his lawless rebellious minions ? 
3 it? How could they do it? Will it be for a mo- | in the way of the President of the United States? 
? ment contended that the whole people ina body, || in the way of Congress or in their own—the way of 


on the 2d of July, 1856: 


** SAll power which it is competent or possible for Con- 
| gress to confer on the Territorial Legislature is conferred by 
| thatact.? That Legislature must, then, be regarded as pos- 


: : ees : sessing the ainplest of all legislative authority, that of pro- 
? amass in one grand assemblage, were to meet || the people of Kansas, acting through the legally || viding for an expression of the people upon the question 
it together and themselves to form a constitution? || expressed will of the majority? What was that || whether they would or not organize a State government.” 
0 This thing would be impracticable. Itis prepos- | will? Why, that aconvention should be called to |} Sir, for what purpose was this Kansas and Ne- 
= terous! It could not bedone. The very language || prepare, tu form, to make aconstitution? To what || braska bill prssed, if not to perform the functions 
y of the bill, backed as it is by the Cincinnati plat- || was this constitution, after it had beenthus formed || of an enabling act?) What has it accomplished ? 
@ form, proves that it was not intended that the mass || by thisconvention, subject? To what pocens wasit || Of what value have been all the fierce conflicts 
8 —the people in one grand mass meeting—were || subject? To what restriction is itconfined? What |; concerning it, if it did not confer this power upon 
n to make or form this constitution. Who, then, ] contingencies were placed upon it?) To what, I || the Territory? Did any of its most ardent sup- 
? wereto doit? Who, then, could doit? By what || ask, was it and is it subject? Is it subject to the || porters—did its great author himself, then think 
)- human power could it possibly be accomplished || adoption or ratification of the people after it was || that it was as impotent asthis? Sir, I have mis- 
ft but by and through the delegates, the legally and || formed? Isit subject to any future action of Con- || taken them; I have mistaken it; 1 have misin- 
e constitutionally appointed representatives of that |; gress in the passage of a so-called enabling act? || terpreted its great objects and high aims, if this 


e people? How else have our constitutions ever | No, sir, none of these; but subject only to the 


|| Constitution of the United States; that is, not re- 


be so. The language employed everywhere, in 
3 been formed ? This is the great distinguishing and | 


| all the legislation and resolves which have been 


y characteristic feature between our Government || pugnant to the Constitution, but in conformity || had upon the subject—that of forming a constitu- 
g and the Republies of former times—those Repub- i thereto, subject to it; a republican form of gov- || tion—does not convey to the human mind the idea 
F lies, both ancient and modern, which lived and || ernment; to the Constitution, and only to the Con- || of adopting it. If the imperative necessity of the 
0 flourished only fora season, Ours is a Govern- || stitution. Whatdoes ‘ only’’ mean; why,in no |, submission and adoption of the constitution, by 
\- ment where the legally expressed will of a ma- || other way, no other wise, no other limitation, no || the people, @fter it had been formed, had been 
8 jority of qualified voters controls and governs, || other condition, no other restriction—none. Then |; foremost in the minds of those who pat this act 
[ and makes the law. That will acts through the || the Kansas and Nebraska act was itself an ena- 


| in being, why did they not say so? 


Why did 
they studiously avoid saying so? 


It would have 


l legally constituted and appointed delegates and || bling act, to all intents and purposes. No other 


)- representatives of thatpeople. It is the firm and | is needed; any other would bean intervention—an |, been a very easy matter to have done so. 

v, enduring rock upon which the stability of our Re- || unwarranted interference. It is a grant—a grant Let me not be understood as opposing this doc- 
? public is based. The uncontrolled and uncon- || of power; with a limitation—a limitation ex- || trine. It may be a good one; it may be the best 
ie trollable will of the great body of the people—and | pressed, expressed upon its face. That limitation |) way. I shall not now dispute it. That is not now 
Bs especially unauthorized body—was one of the | is, that the constitution shall only be subject to || involved. States have been admitted under con- 
p- chief elements of the dissolution, destruction, and || the Constitution of the United States. | stitutions submitted and unsubmitted. The only 
at downfall of other Republics. || This grant, then, having in it, in unmistakable |) question here is, was it obliged to be done in this 


y But, even had there been any other way; had || terms, an express limitation, all other limitations, | 


| instance? I say not. [ took the ground athome, 
some miraculous, superhuman power pointed out || by a well known and established principle of law, | 


and I take it here, that this Lecompton conven- 





a- to the people of Kansas some other mode and | are excluded. You cannot, by any stretch of || tion had the power to submit this constitution or 
12 manner, some other way, than that adopted by || power, of implied power, make this grant subject || not, as they chose. That whether it was, or was 
mn them, by which they had formed their constitu- || to any implied limitation. It must be confined to || not submitted, and came to me in Congress from 
1e tion, and they had chosen that way, then that || the terms of the grant, to the express limitation || the hands of a legally-chosen convention, repre- 
ld would have been the right way. Any way that || in the grant. You cannot go beyond or outside || senting the sovereign will of the people, | would 
at they saw fit, according to the Constitution and || of it. If this express limitation in the grantis || vote for it. And so | weuld, having the other 
n- laws, to manifest their will touching this great || complied with—is fulfilled—there is an end of |! requirements of the Constitution of the United 
ct {uesuion of sovereign right, would have been, be- | it. ‘ | States—that is, subject to the Constitution of the 
od cause of their making it their own way, the only | The distinguished gentleman in the other end of || United States, with a republican form of govern- 
p- proper and legitimate way,and the only one which || the Capitol said himself, in his Sptingfield speech |! ment. I contended there, as I do here, for the 
y Congress could recognize. Did not the people of | before aliuded to, that this was a limitation, and || firm maintenance of that great doctrine of non- 
ry Kansas, then, first, at the very threshold, in the | that it was subject only to the Constitution: it || intervention. I contended, as I do now, that any 

inception of the exercise of this sovereign power || was the only limitation, the only qualification || act, by any power, by which the people of Kansas 
Sy towards the organization and putting into being a | which could pertain to the constitution when pre- || easltcbe hindered or prevented from the forma- 
” State government, enact that, at the first general | sented. Have I not then high, ay, the lekest tion and regulation of their own institutions in 
he election, held in October, 1856, a poll should be || authority, for the soundness of my argument on | their own way, would have been an interven- 
ia opened, at which every qualified voter in the Ter- | this point? Am I not borne out in the position || tion, and violative of the act and of the principle. 
a; ritory should have the privilege of saying whether } that I take? Am I not right, then, in saying that || I thought then that Governor Walker himself, 
af & convention should or should not be called to || you are estopped, precluded from going one step || in his uncalled-for apparent attempt at dictation 
i. ‘rame a constitution in pursuance of that author- || further. Have these things been done? Have || to the people, the mode and manner of their 
te, ity—the authority of that Territorial Legislature the people of Kansas, according to this enabling || proceeding, as indicated in his proclamations and 
° whose legal existence and power had been recog- || power of the Kansas and Nebraska act, proceeded || speeches, was such an_intervention; that if the 
= nized by Congress on more occasions than one? | to form a constitution? Was this constitution || President or Congress, orany other power, slips 
is Was not this convention convoked to frame this || formed in their own way? Was that way subject | in now to thwart the admission of Kansas under 
of Constitution? In this matter was not the will of |! to the Constitution of the United States? Do || the Constitution, in the way the people have seen 
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fit to send it, it will bean unwarranted intervention. 


The way they have made and adopted it is their 
way, be it good or bad That is notfor us to de- 
termine; and an interference with that way, from 
any quarter, would itself strike down the great 
doctrine it was the pride and glory of the party 
to establish. 

That convention, in my judgment, fully repre- 
sented the whole and entire sovereignty of the 
people. It was clothed with plenary power to 
form, to establish, to mold and fashion, just such 
a constitution as they chose—with slavery if they 
chose, without it if they chose—so that it was re- 
publican in its form of government, and subject to 
the Constitution; and after they had thus formed, 
fashioned, and established the organic law, either | 
to let the people pass in judgment upon their ac- 
tion, or to present it just as it was to Congress. 
But this convention saw fit (wisely, doubtless) to | 
sulmit to the vote of the people the only question 
which had rent and divided, not only that coun- | 
try, but the nation; and submitted, too, in the 
most direct and palpable form in which it could | 
have been presented, because it was isolated, 
alone, separated from all other questions in the 
constitution. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that the Kansas 
and Nebraska act, that the Cincinnati platform, 
that the doctrines of the Democratic party, that 
the behests of the people, all demanded that the | 
question should be submitted to the people by | 
the language of the act and of the platform, it is 
plain that the reference or submission of no other 
question was contemplated. The language of the | 
act is, that its true intent and meaning is not to | 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor | 
to exclude it therefrom; but, &c. The language | 
of the Cincinnati platform, that it recognizes the | 
right of the people to form a constitution, with or | 
without slavery, and be admitted into the Union, | 
&e. So, if it was contemplated that anything at 
all should be submitted to the people, slavery was | 
that thing, and thatalone. Itis the only thing, 
the only insutution, the only domestic institution 
referred to by name. It was, and is the insfitution; 
the great, absorbing, distracting element alone 
thought of, or that interested anybody. It was 
dominant in the public mind; it had lashed it into 
fury everywhere. Well, then, this question was 
plainly and palpably submitted. The legal ex- 
pression of the public will speaks through the Le- 
compton consutution. All other constitutions, 
or steps taken to form a constitution, have been 
dove without law or the form of law; not in 
conformity to, bat in violation of, not only the 
Kansas and Nebraska act, but of €very legally 
authoritative step that was taken by the people of 
Kansas. 

But it is contended that this constitution should | 


be rejected because it has not been passed upon {| 


by a majority of the whole people in Kansas— | 
that they did not vote. Whose fault is it that 
they did not vote? Ifa factious and rebellious op- 
position refuse to avail themselves of every free 
and untrammeled privilege that has been afforded 
them to vote, who ought to be the sufferers? If, 
upon the first legislative step taken by the Ter- 
ritory to take the vote of the people upon the call- 
ing of the convention, they stubbornly refused to 
vote, whatis to be done? If, again, they refused to | 
vote for delegates to the convention which formed 
the constitution, and still again refused to vote on 
the slavery clause of that constitution, who, Lask, 
are to be made the sufferers? Are the law-abiding 
people then to suiler? Is the country to be con- 
tinually rent and torn? Is Kansas to be kept out 
of the Union? Are all law and order to be trampled 
under foot by this lawless opposition? hat 
sort of « doctrine is this to broach in our country? 
Where would it end? 

But, sir, | take it that this objection (ifobjection 
it be) is effectually and finally cured by the vote 
tor officers on the 4th instant under that consti- 
tution, It is a complete acknowledgment of the 
Lecompton constituion, its validity and author- 
ity. The very men, or at least a sufficient num- 
ber to make a majority of the whole people, who 
wilfully and maliciously refused to vote in the 
former legally-appointed elections, and especially 
upon the constitution, have stepped up and voted 
tor officers to be elected under that constitution, 
‘Lhese very men, who pronounce the constitution 
of Kansas a fraud, a swindle, a corrupt thing, a 
thing conceived in sin and brought forth in ini- 
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the act, would have said, without a murmur, let 
| 
i 
| 





uity, by their own acts indorse this fraud; in- 
Bixee this swindle; indorse this foul conception 
of sin and spawn of rer acknowledge its 
authority by the very act of voting for officers 
under it; and by Virtue of it. If it be so corrupt 
and corrupting, it must have imparted some of 
the base élements ramified throughout all its func- 
tions and functionaries. Can they now come in 
and say that the Lecomptcn constitution shall 
not be adopted by Congress? that Kansas cannot 

come in under that constitution, because they did 
not vote or would not vote on it when they had 
achance? This objection ought not, under any 
circumstances, to be regarded; but by their act of 
voting for State officers under the constitution 
they are estopped and forever barred from put- 
ting in this plea. I, myself, would not care one 
cent, it would not affect my action in the mat- 
ter one particle, if they had persisted and staid 

, away from the polls and never voted; for I can- 
not for a moment subscribe to the monstrous 
doctrine, that because a factious party, either ma- 
jority or minority, it makes no difference, refuse 
to avail themselves of the requirements and privi- 
leges of the law, and vote that the action of those 
who do vote and who thereby seek to settle dis- 
turbing elemeyts, is vitiated, or to be considered 
as null and void. This would indeed be a mon- 
strous doctrine, subversive of every principle of 
popular government. 

But even had this argument a shadow of claim 
upon the consideration of Congress or the coun- 
try, itis forever silenced in the fact that this con- 
stitution was in the most solemn manner acknowl- 
edged by their vote for officers under it. All] these 
things plainly point out what course is to be pur- 
sued by Congress—by the Representatives of 
the people on this floor—and that is to admit Kan- 
sas under the constitution she presents, the Le- 
compton constitution, and putaneternal quictus to 
her unceasing troubles; to restore peace not only 
within her own distracted borders, but through- 

out the length and breadth of the land. The other 
/ neglected and needful legislation of the coumry 
calls for it, the people demand it, and look here to 
have it settled. If the people ultimately find that 
they do not want their domestic institutions set- 
tled according to this constitution, they can easily 
regulate them in a different manner. They have 
the sovereign power to do so at any time; and it 
illy becomes those advocates and defenders of the 
Topeka constitution—so radically sovereign as to 
be above and in defiance of law—I say it illy be- 
comes them to object to the adoption of this con- 
stitution because it cannot be changed until 1864 
on account of its schedule. The people are sov- 
/ereign, and they can alter or abolish when they 
| please. Law, order, sound policy, the peace of 
the country, the harmony and nationality of the 
Democratic party, and perhaps the perpetuity of 
| the Union, depend upon this settlement of these 
| distracting questions. 

Sir, I think I can safely say that the people of 
the South considered themselves pledged, under 
| the principles of the Kansas act, to vote for the 
_ admission of Kansas under the constitution she 
| should legally and rightfully present, slavery or 
no slavery. However dear our southern institu- 
tions may be held; with whatsoever jealousy they 
may be watched; however ardent may be the de- 
sire to plant them everywhere, and especially in 
the virgin soil of Kansas; yet, if the constitution 
of the people said they did not want slavery, the 
Democracy South, true to the great principles of 


j 


it be so. They were willing to stand or fall upon 
it. The constitution comes with a slavery form. 
The South starids precisely where she did when 
the chances were against her. And will ourfriends 
of the North now falter? Will they open afresh 
the bleeding wounds of this distracted Territory? 

Sir, it may be that it would be different did this 
constitution come in an anti-slavery garb. It has 
ever been a struggle for a slave State to be admit- 


ted into this Union; the struggle is growing fiercer 
each succeeding time. 


It is almost as easy for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle as 
| fora slave State to be admitted into this Union. 
| Florida, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, all came in 
| through great tribulation; but, thanks to the con- 
_servative, Union-loving, constitutional men of the 
| North, ont shrunk not then. Will they now? 
| Who hes orgetten how the present enlightened 

Chief Magistrate of this great nation stood by the 
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Constitution in these hours of 
| welcomed in the lone-starred Republic t : 
| family of sovereign and indapendent Republics 


} ; 
| How, too,when the infant Arkansas was present. 


ril? How he 


| ed at the baptismal font, fn the swaddling-clotho 
of her slavery constitution, he stood godfather 
and sponsor when she was baptized into the rend 
family of States. And in ks present crisis ~™ 
| plants himself again upon the side of the Consti. 
_ tution—upon the side of equal rights of all the 
States—upon the side of the doctrine of the plate 
_ form upon which he was elected, of non-interyoy. 
| tion. ere Congress now to interpose any oh. 
| stacle to her immediate admission under the coy. 
| Stitution of her own making, in her own way, jy 
| prescribing new and other and different modes gr 
qualifications or conditions, would it not be an 
intervention? Should the President do the sare 
would it not likewise be an intervention? Shoy\| 
any power from any quarter, either Executiys 
judicial, State, or Federal, attempt to give dires. 
tion and control to the matter, would it not jp 
intervention, violative of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, at war with the equal rights of all the States 
and inimical to the Constitution? F 
Sir, the South has ever been loyal to the Cop. 
stitution. She has ever stood on that broad and 
patriotic platform which guarantees to every State 
'in this Union equal rights, the one with the other, 
| It is all she claims, or has ever claimed. Nothing 
more she wants—nothing less is she willing to 
put up with. She has ever been amongst the 
foremost to vindicate those rights, in peace and 
in war, to crush out fanaticism, to trample under 
foot political heresies which tend to abridge the 
rights of people or State. Look tothe last con- 
test, which shook the pillars of the Republic—a 
contest such as never before had an existence jn 
this Government; not a contest in which alone 
the peaceful establishment of great political prin- 
ciples was involved; not merely whether this or 
that policy should prevail; but it was a contest in 
which were deeply involved the liberties of the 
people, the perpetuity of the Republic, the exist- 
ence of the Government. A deadly blow was 
aimed at the very vitals of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. ‘This battle may be to fight again. God in 
his providence avert it. I think that the safety 
of the Union rests with the conservative elements 
and organization of the Democratic party, North 
and South. It was the stay of the nation in the 
last struggle. Ever be it so. Stand by the Con- 
stitution; stand by the great principle which you, 
by your aid, have so nobly helped to inaugurate; 
stand by the solemn decisions and decrees of the 
high judicial tribunals of the land—enlightened, 
learned, pure, and patriotic monuments of impar- 
tial judgment, of lofty patriotism, of solid and 
enduring wisdom. Do this, and all will be well; 
— do it not, and it may be the beginning of the 
end. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
auses of the storm which the discussion of the 
ecompton constitution has raised, and will raise, 

ifever presented here, into fiercer convulsions, 
and until which time I shall defer what I may 
have to say on that topic, I will avail myself ofa 
temporary lull to bring to the consideration of 
the committee a subject which has not yet been 
discussed, but to which our attention will si 
ably be directed, even before the affairs of Kan- 
sas shall be brought up for action. 

For the first time since the organization of this 

Government, we are called upon to authorize tie 
increase of the Army, ostensibly for the purpos? 
of being employed against the people of one of our 
Territories. Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, article four, section three, 
new States may be admitted; and Congress has 
power “to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 

i i ea 
property belonging to the United States.” ©} 
virtue of this provision, Congress has, from time 
to time, out of territory acquired by the Geveral 
Government from the original States, or by ces- 
sion or purchase from foreign Powers, organiz'd 
territorial governments, which, after due political 
tutelage, have applied for admission as States, 
and been received, to take the rank and privilezes 
belonging to the original thirteen States of the 
Union. Year after year has the tide of emigr® 
tion from Europe and the eastern States surged 
on, and on, tracking the path of the retreating 
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